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S we have already given our own fentiments fo fully on 

this fubject, in our account of the performances of Dr. 
Milles and Mr. Bryant, nothing now remains for us, but to give 
afair reprefentation of the fentiments of others who have ap- 
peared in this curious controverfy. ‘The work before us, though 
not the firft in the lift, in the order of publication, yet being the 
firft in point of confequence, it merits precedence in our Re- 
view. 

‘ My Readers (fays the Author of this elegant and liberal Eaquiry) 
will obferve, that I have not only fuppofed the poems to be fpurious, 
but to have been forged by Thomas Chatterton, the youth by whom 
they were firft difcovered and circulated. ‘They will alfo be pleafed 
at the fame time to remember, that my adverfaries have drawn an 
unfair conclufion from the reverfe of thefe two fuppoiitions, that is, 
the antiquity of the poems and the incompetence of Chatterton. 
From thefe two points, improperly blended and involved, Mr. Bryant 
and Dr, Milles are perpetually ftarting a dilemma, that becaufe the 
poems could not have been written by Chatterton, therefore they 
mutt neceflarily be the compofition of Rowley.’ However, we think 
the fuppofition of a third perfon’s co-operating with Chatterton to be 
highly improbable; and as to the conjecture which hath been flarted 
by fome, that this youth was only made an infirument of another's in= 
Stnutly and impoflure, it appears in every view we can take of it, to be 
tally groundlefs; and the difficulty complained of on the fide of the 
Wo other hypothefes, will here be increafed tenfold, | 
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Mr. Warton diftributes his arguments under the followin 
heads: I. Style, compofition, and fentiment. If. Metre, [jj 
Ancient language. 1V. Hiftorical allufions. V. Battle of Har 
tings, and Ella, a tragedy. VI. Comparifon of Chatterton’, 
poems with the poems attributed to Rowley. WII. Mitcells. 
neous obfervations. VIII. Character and circumftances g 


Chatterton. 
‘ Thete poems exhibit (fays our ingenious Exquirer, under th 


firft head) both in conneétion of words and fentences, a Facility of 
combination, a quicknefs of tranfition, a rapidity of apoftrophe, g 
frequent variation of form and phrafe, and a firmnefs of contexture, 
which muft have been the refult of a long eftablifhment ef the ar; 
and habits of writing. The verfification is equally vigorous and hg. 
monious ; and is formed on a general elegance and ftability of expref. 
fion, It is remarkable, that whole ftanzas fparkle with that bril. 
liancy, which did not appear in our poetry till towards the middle ¢f 
the prefent century. The lines have all the tricks and trappings, 4 
the fophillications of poetical fiyle, belonging to thofe models whic) 
were popular when Chatterton began to write verfes, Our old Eng. 
lith poets are minute and particular. They do not deal in abftrac. 
tion and general exhibition, the effects of affectation and a refile( 
purfuit of novelty, They dwell on realities. Even in the courfe of 
narration or defcription, where poets of the 14th or 1-th centorig 
would have ufed the literal expreflion, and repretented the fubjed by 
the méntion of natural circumftances, the writer of thele piece 
adopts ideal terms and artificial modes of telling a fat; and too fe 
quently falls into meiaphor, metaphyiical imagery, and incideatd 
perfonification,’ 

Mr. Warton produces from thefe poems a variety of inftance 
of the perfonification of abftract terms, and of a fpecies of me. 
taphyfical imagery, totally unknown to the ancient poets of this 
country. He particularly obferves, that * the appearance di 
thefe images isnot only tranfient and incidental, as arifing out 
of the courfe or tenour of a narrative or fpeech; but the Av 
thor’s propenfity to perfonification is fometimes indulged tot 
far greater extent.’ A very ftriking fpecimen of this is afford 
by the beautiful chorus in the tragedy of Goddwyn, in whid 
the poet gives a moft animated portrait of FREEDOM; andi 
the groupe of her attendants we fee ‘ pale-eye’d AFFRIGHT; 
“© Power with his heafod pointed to the fkies ;” ** WAR, got 
fac’d War; and Envy armed.” 

‘ Our ancient Englith bards (fays Mr. Warton) abound in ute 
tural conceptions, itrange imaginations, capricious extravagant 
and even the moft ridiculous inconfiftencies. But Rowley’s pots 
prefent us with vo incongruous combinations, no mixture of maasis 
inilitutions, ufages, and charaCiers. {hey have no violent org 
im proprieties. In ovr old poets, Ovid and St. Auftin are fomerimt 
cited in the fame line, Our old poets are perpetually confoundity 
Gothic and claffical cuftoms, kKnight-errantry and ancient hilo 
Scripture and romance, religion aad chivalry. They make no 
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io@tion between facred or profane perfonages, between faints and he- 
roes, the warriors of the Iliad and the Round Table, conjurors and 
jogicians. Helen and the Holy Virgin are often compared for 
beauty ; for prowels, Sir Prifiram and Jofhua ; and for wildom Mere- 
jin and Ariftotle. When a feries of illuftrious lovers is enumerated, 
Sampfon ani Dalilah, David and Baththeba, and Solomon with all 
his concubines, are arranged in company with Dido and Eneas, Me- 
dea and Jafon, and Hercules and Deianira. In Gower's Confeffia 
Amantis, Ulyffes is fuppofed to have learned rhetoric of Cicero, In 
Lydgate’s metrical Lyfe of our Lady, there are two long chapters 
«Howe Jofeph wente to feeke a mydwyfe, and how our Lady re- 
ceyved the mydwyves.” The fame poet, a fcholar and an ecclefi- 
aflic, and till our /ate difcoveries, one of the firit poetical luminaries 
of the 1gth century, makes Priam found a chauntry in the capital 
church of Troy for Heétor’s foul. Such was then the condition of 
writers and readers, that Lydgate, in ancther poem, has ferioufly 
verfified the Rubrics of the Miffal, which he applies to the god Cupid; 
declaring, that he frequently meditated, with great delight and edifi- 
cation, cn the holy legend of thofe conftant martyrs, who were not 
afraid to fuffer a lingering death for the faith of that omnipotent 
deity. Do we find any of thefe weakneffes, thefe palpable abfurdi- 
ties in Rowley ?’ 

Under this head the Author examines the particular words 
and formularies of expreffion which prove the poems to be mo- 
dern, Among a number of other modern words, the following 
are particularly noticed : puerilitie; bred, for educated or brought- 
up; optic:, for eyes; Latinifed piece, for a literary performance, 
a poem or aplay ; tragick fand ; proto-flain; fuccefs ; tragedy ; great, 
in the fenfe of moral eminence, &c. &c. Modern formularies, 
and modern combinations, are equally confpicuous, ‘* Thus 
Leofwine.”—** Thus he.” ‘* O Alfwolde, fay, bow thall I fing 
of thee.” ** Ob! Gods!” ** Ye Godi!” ** Now by the Gods.” 
“ Gods! how the Saxons.” ‘* Zurn thee.” ‘ Oh! Turgott, 
wherefoe’er thy fprite.” ** Oh! thou, whate’er thy name.” 
“On! thou, where’er thy bones,” &c. &c. This mode of 
addrefs is too artificial for Rowley’s age. To enumerate the 
Author’s compound epithets, fuch as the ‘ owlett’s eve-/peckt 
wing,” the ‘* /pire-girt town,” and a thoufand others would be 
tedious and trifling. 

_* Before I clofe this head, fays our Author, I muft remark that in 
extenuation of the objection aziling from the fmoothnefs and elegance 
of Rowley, it is pretended, that his native afpericies have fometimes 
been foftened and modernized, and perhaps the defeéts of the MISS. 
interpolated by the officious hand of Chatterton —If this be true, 
where is the value or curiofity of this boaited difcovery of ancient 
Englith poetry ? If a modern correétor has been at work, he has ap- 
parcatly been fo very bufy as to leave bur little or none of the orgi- 
nal. His file has worn what it polifhed..... If the poetry before us 
fhould have been only corrected or interpolated by parts, I believe 
there will be no difficulty in drawing the line of diftinGtion between 
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the refpeftive property of Rowley and Chatterton: for fuch correc; 
tions and interpolations appear to confilt not only in words and he. 
miftics, bat in a fuite of flanzas, in paflages of confiderable length, 
and fuch as have been the favourites of the Public, and have beep 
Ciftinguithed for their poetical beauties.’ 

Under the fecond head, which treats of the metre of thefe 
poems, Mr. Warton Jays down a few general obfervations, which 
we think fufficient to difprove the antiquity that hath been given 
them. ‘ The ftanza of old Englifh poetry is moft commonly 
formed of lines of equal feet, and conftantly preferves a uniform 
recurrence of the fame fyftematic alternation of rhyme. The 
Song to Ella is compofed in that devious and irregular meafure 
which hath been called the Pindaric. What fhall we think of 
a Pindaric ode in the reign of Edward 1V.? It is well known, 
that this novelty was referved for the capricious ambition of 
Cowley’s Mufe.”” Mr. Warton very juftly obferves, that it is 
more than probable that the fuppofed Rowley was perfe@ly un- 
acquainted with the Theban bard; that the firft Latin verfion 
of his Odes was by John Lonicer, about the beginning of the 
16th century: but if it is infifted on that Rowley had read Pin- 
dar in the original Greek, the maintainers of fo ftrange and 
groundlefs a pofition may be afked, how it fhould have hap- 
pened that the Englifh fhould have borrowed nothing from the 
Grecian bard except the licentious exuberance of his Lyrics? 

‘ The ftanza, fays our Author, of the Bartle of Ha/ftings, of the 
Tournament, and of the tragedies of El/a and Gooddwyn, confifts of 
ten lines. Itis conftrufied of two quatrains, rhyming alternately, 
and thefe are clofed with an Alexandrine. The long -tlanza, or ot- 
tava rima of Chaucer, never exceeds eight lines. Lydgate’s is com- 
monly confined to feven, and is the fame that is called by Gafcoigne, 
acritic and poet of the decline of the 16th century, Rithme Royal. 
But neither Chaucer nor Lydgate clofe with the Alexandrine. 
Spenfer, with the addition of the Alexandrine, and fome difference 
in the alternation of the rhymes, is the firft that extended the ftanza 
to nine lines. At length Prior, who lived more than two centuries 
after Rowley, in his Ode on the Queen, augmented Spenfer’s ftanza 
with a tenth line, preferving his Alexandrine. This laft, of which 
examples have been multiplied, was our poet’s model.’ Mr. Warton 
alfo obferves, that te unvaried and habitual exadnefs of the modula 
tion of the final Alexandrine in the Poems cf Rowley, excludes their 
claim to antiquity. ‘ Had the fuppofed Rowley written Alexan- 
drines, he would not have exceeded Spenfer, and equalled Dryden in 
the mufic of verfification.’ 

It is farther remarked, that the great variety of metre found 
in thefe poems is an objeétion to their authenticity. * From 
the fublime irregularity of the Pindaric, and the ftately folemnity 
of the rithme royal, our Poet fometimes defcends to fport in 
lighter ftanzas.’ An inftance is given from an ode (faid to have 
been written by Sir Tyb, Gorges) in the tragedy of Ella. 
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Mie hufbande, Lord Thomas, a forrefter boulde 
As ever clove pynne or the bafkette, &c. &c. 
This mode of verfification Mr. Warton fuppofes to have been 
borrowed from a ballad on the Vicar of Taunton in Durfey’s 
Pills to purge Melancholy, written about the end of the laft cen= 
rye 
n With refpect to the perpetual recurrence of ancient language 
in Rowley’s poems, Mr. Warton juftly obferves, that ¢ it is 
affected and unnataral, Antiquated expreflions are engrafied on pre- 
fest modes of fpeech. ‘* Old Edward’s armour beams on Cibber’s 
breaft.” He hath given a hardnefs and ftiffnefs even to obfolete lan- 
guage. He fays, in {peaking of the ancient builders of Briftol : 
«© And eche dygne builder dequac’d onn mie mynde. 

That is, each illuftrious builder dafh’d upon my mind.” The con- 

clufion muft be, that he borrowed his language from gloffaries and 

etymological Englith lexicons, and not from life or practice. But he 
borrowed without felection or difcernment.’ 

Mr. Warton might have confirmed this remark, by pros 
ducing many examples of Chatterton’s very injudicious choice 
of words from dictionaries which explain them by fome eguivo- 
calterm. We have inftanced this more particularly in the word 
calk: and deguace is another proof of it. He found its general 
meaning was—to da/h, Now, though dequace hath one fixed 
and definite fignification, yet da/h hath not—at leaft in modern 
fpeech. We fay in common—** He dafhed away:” or * he 
dafhed into it:” or (by a bolder licence of expreffion) ** it dafbed 
upon him.” It means fome fudden or rapid impulfe; fome 
fhewy or noify feat. But its primary meaning, to injure, break, 
or deffroy, alone exprefles the fignification of dequace; and it is 
further to be noticed, that it is actually made ufe of in this its 
true fignification by Chatterton in another part of thefe poems ; 
—a plain and decifive proof that he picked up the word at a 
venture; and becaufe dafh might be underftood in more fenfes 
than one, he weakly imagined that the fame liberty might be 
taken with deguace. 

Under this head, our learned Enquirer attempts to obviate 
fome objections of Mr. Bryant to Chatterton’s explanation of 
feveral words in the poems :—and we think he hath fucceeded 
on the whole ; though we are yet puzzled about the /ordyng toad. 
It is a difficulty: and we honeftly acknowledge ourfelves to be 
incapable of removing it. We fufpec& that he met fomewhere 
or other with the epithet Jordyn (for dourdan) in conneétion with 
the toad, whofe /ugzi/bne/s it exprefles. As he could not find 
it, when thus {peiled, in his dictionary or gloffary, he gueffed at 
its meaning as well as he could; and fuppofed it referred to 
fome pofture of body which was rare and uncommon, and 
tended to give fome appearance of fpirit and dignity to the ani- 
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mal.—This folution is not however quite fatisfactory ; but it js 
the beft we can give. 

¢ Mr. Warton next examines the hifftorical allufions—which 
are fuppofed to contain a fund of references to curious hiftorica| 
fats, now forgotten. He fuppofes that Chatierton’s knowledge 
of the Raven-ftandard of the D:nes was derived from Thom. 
fon’s Mafque of Alfred, and his idea of writing a play ona Da. 
nifh ftory might have been fuggelted by this very mafque, as he 
js allowed to have been areadcr of Thomfon. In thefe poems 
Ella is called * the Warden cf Briftol caftle in the time of the 
Danifh wars ;’ whereas Britto], before the conqueft, wasa ver 
jnconfiderable place, and is never once mentioned in our hifto. 
j ries of thofe bloody engagements which were fought all about 
its neighbourhood, between the Saxons and the ‘Danes. It did 
not begin to flourifh, or to be fortified, till after the total extine- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon government, 

The various incidents in the Battle of Haftings, together 
with the names of the heroes, may be met with in thefe Englith 
hiftories to which Chatterton may be fuppofed to have had ac- 
cefs, Mr. Warton, we have already obferved, is the firft that 
hath pointed out Fuller’s Church Lijfory as a bouk which could 
give. this youth a great part of the information he needed, 
¢ Meanwhile (fays our Enqui:er with great fhrewdnefs) how comesit 
to pafs that fo many of the Normans are mentioned in this poem, 
and fo few of the Saxons? It is lirange, that the original Author, 
Turgott, an Anglo-Saxon, fhould not have commemorated more of 
his countrymen. Why doth he dwell fo largely, and a moft tolely, 
on the names of his enemies ?—-For th’s plain reafor, Chatterton had 
no long roll of Sexon names to which he might refer. Of the Nor 
mans he Kad a lift of eight hundred, from which he might chufe at 

leafure. Wot twenty S:xon names, tucluding Harold’s three bro- 
thers, Tofli, Gistha, and Leofuvne, known fiom our hiflorians, are 
here recited. ..... He took his tew Saxon names by memory, from 
plays. poems, novel:, hiftories, and other books of entertainment.’ 
We have taken * notice of one grear refource he had in Camden; a 
work he was known io have con{ulted. 

Our Author next proceeds to the more particular examina 
tion of the Battle of Haftings, and the Tragedy of Ella. The 
former he examines in the view of an imitation of Po; e’s Ho- 
mer; and the latter he demonttrates, by a train of the jultelt 
reafouing to be totally inconfiftent with the ftructure and form, 
Janguage, fentiments, and allufions, of any poems whatever of 
the age of Edwaid [V.—* in which age, if any plays exifted, 
they were nothing more than a baliad, or foltary revital withoot 
plet or dialogue, and incapable of reprefcntation.’—* Ir is another 
infurmountable objection to the antiquity and aucrenticiry of Ells 
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ethe fubje& is hiftorical or civil. Reprefentations of religious 
were only fafhionable in the reign of Edward IV. And 
clufive of the fubje&t, by no means refembled what we call 
They made a part of the great drama of fuperflition. Row- 
ley, 28 @ prielt, was very onlikely to have begun this heterodox in- 
povation, and to have been the firft to compofe a play not religious. 
The pious Mavor of Briftol never would have patronifed fo profane a 
Confeffor. Churches were the chief theatres before the Reformation ; 
and the dygne Maifire Canynge, the builder of a church, would have 
more naturally employed the dramatic talents of Rowley to decorate 
the new ed'fice with the exhibition of a fplendid mysrery. If Row- 
Jey had penetration and tafte, yet he had caution, he had prudence, 
and a reverence for his eftablifhment. But Rowley proceeds till far- 
ther. He openly defends his new attempt, not in a palliative apo- 
jogy, but in a peremptory declaration of his opinion of the abfurdity 
of {criptural plays.’—‘* Upon the whole of this head, fays Mr. War- 
ton, if there are fuch things as principles of analogy, if the rules 
which criticifm has eftablifhed for judging of the age of a poem, are 
beyond the caprice of conjecture, then are the Tragedy of Ella and 
the Battle of Ha‘tings modern compofitions ; if they are ancient, then 
are the eleganc’es of Gibbon’s ftyle cveval with the deplorable profe 
of Caxton.’ 

The fixth head of this Enquiry is particularly engaged in the 
comparifon of Chatterton’s poems with the poems attributed to Rowley. 
‘Ic has been urged, and for an obvious reaion that the poems ac- 
knowledged by Chatterton to be his own compofition, are of a calt 
much inferior to thofe which he produced as written by Rowley. If 
this be true, we fhoold remember, that Chatterton laviihed all his 
powers on the counterfeit Rowley, with whom he intended to aftonifh 
or deceive the world; and that his Mifcellanies were the temporary 
progeny of indigence, inconvenience and diilraclion : that the former 
pieces were compoled with one uniform obje&t in view, in a flare of 
leifure and repofe, through the courfe of nearly one year and a half; 
and the jat’er amidit the want of common neceffaries, in difquietude, 
and in diflipation, at the call of bookfellers, and often on occafional 
topics within four months.’ Mr. Warton, however, * will nox grant 
this boaited inequality. If there is any, at lea!l the fame haod ap- 
pearsin both. The Mifcellanies contain many frokes of uncommon 
fpirit and imaginat.on, and fach as would mark any boy of 17 for a 
renius. Let me add, that both collections contain an imagery 
of the fame fort.’ JAfter the com parifon of dome of Chatrerton’s 
avowed pieces with the poems atrributed to Rowley, in which he 
proves, that the latter are by no means uniform, , oblerves, * that 
imagination in a young mind is not always jult.’—? In the meantyme, 
fays he, in proving that Rowley has his faul's as well as Cnatterton, 
1am not confcious that I hawe exaggerated matters by an unfair dil- 
play of the worft pafiages. My opponents have certataly done this, 
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poetry, and of its inferiority to Rowley.’ fn a note, there is this 
remark, which we cannot omit: * I muit here obferve, that Mr. 
Bryant has contraited the firft twenty lines of Ciatterton’s Con/ulrad, 
With a paflage taken, as he fays, from a pocm called the Con/uita ion, 
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written by one of Chatterton’s intimate friends, and of the fame age, 
The contraft is intended to fhew, how much Chatterton was outdone 
by fome of his young friends on a fimilar fubject. [ Vid. Bryant's Ob, 
fervations, p. 491, /eg-] But, as | am informed by Mr. Steevens 
the lines quoted by Mr. Bryant from the Con/fultation, are ftolen with 
little alteration, by Chatterton’s friend, whoever he was, from the 
beginning of ‘* Patrioti/m, a Mock-heroic, in fix Cantos,” publithed 
in 1765, reprinted the next year, and written by Mr. Thomas Ben. 
tley, the Critic’s fon.” We have compared the lines, and find the 
plagiarifm to be grofsly and flagrantly palpable. 

The feventh head of enquiry confifls of mifcellaneous obfer. 
vations, all tending to prove, that thefe pocms cannot be an. 
cient. The Author obferves, that * they contain no Gothic 
learning, fuch as the pedantry of a Gothic prieit in the 15th cen. 
tury would have exhibited. ‘There are no allufions or references to 
the claflics of the dark ages... . In thefe poems we have no religion, 
- +. They have no prolix devotional epifodes, fuch as would have 
naturally flowed from a writer of Rowley’s profeflion and charafer, 
Inftead of addreffes to the Holy Virgin, we have long and laboured 
invocations to Truth, to Hope, to Content, and other divinities of 
the Pagan Creed, or rather of the creed of modern poetry. Rowley 
would have interperfed his poetry with texts of Scripture..... We 
mifs the marks of another fort of reading in thofe poems, and which 
a real Rowley would have fhewn, I mean of old romances,’ It is 
miffed too where it might have been expeéted, and wou!d have been 
found, if an ancient Englifh poet had been the author, viz. in the 
Tournament. Mr. Warton very juftly concludes, that ‘ if fuch a 
poet as Rowley had exifted in the 15th century, he would have been 
idolized by his age, he would have been complimented by cotempo- 
rary writers, his works would have been multiplied by numerous 
manui{cripts—would have been printed by Caxton, who diligently 
fought after all the poetry of his times, and would have defcended in 
repeated editions to pollerity. His life would have been written by 
Bale, who mentions obfcure authors, now defervedly forgotten; and 
by the claffical Leland, he would have been undoubtedly recorded as 
the great and rare {cholar, who underiitcod Greek in the reign of 
Edward 1V. ‘That this collection of poems fhould fubfift in one copy 
only, and that unfeen, nor ever once tranfcribed for fo long a period, 
is incredible.’ 

A caufe for their concealment hath, however, been alleged 
by fome learned antiquarians. ‘* There are, fay they, ftrong 
marks of party in thefe poems, and therefore they were fup- 
prefied.” ‘It is, fays Mr. Warton, too true, that our Author 
is fometimes a Yorkift, and fometimes a Lancaftrian. But we will 
fuppofe that his Yorkifm predominated. He was therefore of courle 
profcribed in the reign of Henry VII. Why were not the works of 
the Lancaftrian Lydgate, the great and perpetual panegyrift of Hen- 
ry VI. exterminated by Edward IV. ; or condemned to an inaccefible 
cheft, fecured by fix locks? ‘This reafoning, I fear, is too refined.’ 

The 8th and laft head of this Enquiry treats particularly of 
the character and circumftances of Chatterton, * It is _ 
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with fome degree of plaufibility, ‘‘ how could Chatterton, who was 
educated at a charity fchool, where only writing and arithmetic were 
taught, produce fuch fine pieces of poetry, which thew marks of 
more Jiberal purfuits, and fludies of another nature?’ In the fame 

eneral way of putting a queftion, it may be afked, How could that 
dle and illiterate fellow Shakefpeare, who was driven out of War- 
wickthire for deer-ftealing, write the tragedy of Othello? I give as 

eneral an anfwer, the powers of unconquerable mind outgo plans 
of education and conditions of life. The enthufiafm of intellectual 
energy furmounts every impediment to a career that is prefling for- 
ward to futurity.’” After this general polition, Mr. Warton attends 
to a few particulars refpecting the fituation, chara¢ter, and genius of 
Chatterton; and from all clearly deduces an evidence in favour of 
the principal object of this Enquiry, viz. that be was the real Author 
of the Poems attributed to Rowley.—Moft of the particular obferva- 
tions are thofe on which we have already dilated in our remarks on 
Dean Milles. With refpeét to the opportunities which Chattertoa 
had for confulting books, an anecdote of confiderable importance in 
the controverfy is related in the prefent Enquiry, ‘ During Chat- 
terton’s lifeetime the O/d Library ct Briftol was of univerfal accefs : 
and Iam, fays Mr. W. moft credibly informed, that he was intro- 
duced to it by Mr. Catcott, a clergyman of Briftol, who wrote on 
the Deluge, the brother of Mr. George Catcott.’ In the fecond edi- 
tion of this pamphlet Mr. Warton obferves, that Mr. Catcott, the 
clergyman, always looked on Chatterton’s pretenfions with fulpicion, 
and regarded the poems which he attributed to Rowley, as the fpu- 
rious preduétions of his own pen. 

We have already mentioned Mr. Rudhall’s teftimony to the 
forgery of Chatterton in the paper refpecting the bridge, firft 


publithed in Farley’s Journal. We have, at the conclufion of 


this Enquiry, the account confirmed, with fome interefting par- 
ticulars, by Mr. Herbert Croft, Author of the ingenious piece 
called Love and Madnefs. It contains a ftrong evidence of Chat- 
terton’s Propenfity; and affords an earneft of his future genius in 
this line of literary impofition. ‘ 1 will not, fays Mr. Warton, 
affront the common fenfe of my readers, by making many remarks 
onatale that fpeaks for itfelf. A man, is brought to the bar for 
counterfeiting ancient writings. An advocate for the prifoner fhifts 
the accufations, and contends, that he could not be guilty, becaufe 
itwas impofiible that fuch methods as he praciifed for making the 
counterfeit could fucceed. The attempt mutt not be confounded with 
the fucce/s, The attempt is readily granted, and that alone is fuf- 
ficient for conviction. But Chatterton really did fucceed in his de- 
ception, and impofed on many of his friends by this artifice. And 
itis but a dangerous apology in defence of a forger, to fav, that he 
Was difpofed to exercife his inventive genius, That Chatterton played 
tricks, according to Dr, Milles’s account, with a piece of parchment, 
and wrote on itin an old hand, is an anecdote which had better 
been fuppreffed in a vindication of his veracity. But by Mr. Croft’s 
letter, from the atteftation of the fame very credible witne(s, it ap- 
pears, that Chatterton di/guifed sEVERAL pieces of parchment with 
the 
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the appearance of age. For what purpofe?’ After all, this ingenjog, 
writer chinks, that the argument ought rather to be referred to inte. 
nal than external evidence, fince the latter, as he very juiily obferves 
* hangs our light, fometimes falle, and frequently feeble, and feldom 
ferves to any other purpofe than to embarrafs our reafoning, to mif. 
lead the inguifit:ve, and to amafe the ignorant.’ 

The ingenious Enquircr’s apology for entering fo particularly 
into this difpute introduceth the prefent work. However, we 
take the liberty of removing it to the clofe; and we tranfcribe 
it as our own jultification, for having been fo large and diffufive 
in an argument that fome perfons perhaps may deem unworthy 
of fuch particular and elaborate difcufion. *¢ A difpute about 
an unknown prieft, who could compote polithed Englith verfes in the 
15th century, and a blue-coat boy of Brifto!l, newly conver'ed into an 
attorney’s clerk, who could imitate the language of Chaucer and 
Lydgate, may perhaps appear too trifling to admit any farther dif. 
cufion. Infignificant as it may feem, the determination of thefe 
quellions AFFECTS THE GREAT LIN®S OF THE HISTORY OF POk- 
TRY, AND EVEN OF GENERAL LITERATURE. If it fhould at Jag 
be decided that :hefe poems were really written fqearly as the reign 
of King Edward [V. the entire fyflem that hath hithe:to been framed 
concernicg the progreflion of poetical compofitioa, and every theory 
that has been ettablithed on the gradual improvement of tafle, ftyle, 
and Janguage, will be fhaken and difarranged.’ 

It is in this important light we view this very fingular con- 
troverfy (which hath indeed been honoured with the attention 
of gentlemen of the firft erudition in the republic of letters); 
and if fome of our more incurious Readers fhou!d be offended 
at us for having entered fo largely into the -difcuffion of 
what cannot afford entertainment to perfons of their tafte, we 
can only fay, that we have Readers of every defcription to 
pleafe ; and that it is our ainbition fometimes to pleafe Readers 
of a higher clafs, though, as Mr. Warton obferves, our {chool 
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Art. TW. Aa Taguiry into the State of Medicine, on the Principles of 
Ind #ive Philcjephy. With an Appendix; containing Practical 
Cates and Obfervations. By Robert Jones, M.D. 8vo. 55. 3% 
Boards. Cadell, &c. London; Elliott, Edinburgh. 1781. 


YR HEN the late work of Dr. Brown (Brunonis Elementa 

¥ V Aéedicine) came before us, we can truly fuy, we fa 
down to it with as little of a party fpirit as Candour herfelf could 
require. It our account of it was fhort and unfatisfactory, We 
readily acknowledge, that, not comprehending the principles of 
it ourfelves, we defpatred of making them intelligible to otf 
Readers. When, therefore, we learned that thefe principle 
were to be unfolced and explained in a new publication, 


+ were pleafed with the occafion as well of fatisfying ourfelves, 
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as of obliterating fome cenfure we were informed we had in- 
curred. In what degree the work before us hath aafwered thefe 
expectations, 1s now to be fhewn. 

Dr. Jones has divided his work into two parts ; the prepard- 
ory and the feientific. “The former is comprited in four chap- 
ters, the contents of which we defigned to have analy fed for the 
information of our Readers ; but they are fo extremely rambling, 
and fo little to the purpofe, that they defy every attempt of this 
kind. All we learn, amidft plentiful abufe of preceding me- 
dical teachers and practitioners, and large quotations from Lord 
Bacon, is, that the improvement of medicine is to be expected 
from the two fciences of natura! philofophy and Jogic, and the 
application of the induétive method. 

'n chapter 5th, after a good deal more of very fimilar in- 
troductory matter, and a modeft comparifon or two of Dr. 
Brown to Newton, we are introduced to the fundamental truth 
upon which his fyftem is built, * the moft univeriai conception 
which the mind can attain, viz. this extenflive law in nature, 
That all the powers operating upin the animal and vegctabie kingdoms, 
and creative of all their phenomena, flimuiate. And what is fii- 
mulus? Upon what does it act? Wiaat are its cflects? If we 
alk thefe and twenty more queftions, fuggelted by the fubje@t, 
not a fingle explanation is afforded us; che aiagic word /imulus, 
or excitement, which feems to be ufed tynonimoufly with it, is 
to remove every difficulty that has perplexed il former philofo- 
phers, and to convey correct and perfect ideas of the whole anie 
mal ceconomy. 

Every thing, then, /fimulating, the difference being only in 
degree; and a certain deg. ce of /fimulus being alone necciiary to 
life and heaith ; 1 follows, both that there can be oniy two 
kinds of difeaf., v.z. exccis or defect of ftimulus; and only two 
modes of operation of every thing uicd by way of diet and me- 
dicine, viz. adding to, or taking from, the degree of ft surus 
fubifting. And this 1s the whole of the Brunonian doctrine ; 
whicn, however it mav be commended for tts concifencts and 
fimplicity, will probably be thought, by thofe who pay any at- 
tention to it, as little remarkable tur clearnets, as fur confitlency 
with the phenomena of nature. 

Nor will even the laboured application of the Newtonian 
axioms to this fyftem of medicine gaia it much eredit, when the 
few equivocal, and even ludicrous facts, by which it is at- 
tempted to be tupported, are examined. Some of thefe are of 
fuch 4 nature, that nothing but the olindeft credulity and weake 
nels could have !ed co thew pudlication. Woaat {hall we think 
of the judgment of that papi! who could g 
of his teacher fending for a number ot hts cholen driciples in or- 
eer to get drunk before them, that he might Liew tne effect of 
ftimulants 
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fiimulants in removing the pain of the gout? We are told, the 
after the dofe began to operate, the Doctor walked acrofs the 
room without feeling the leaft inconvenience from his goy 

foot ; but the relator has forgot to let us know how he felt 
when he became fober again. A fimilar cafe to this, is one of ay 
old gentlewoman, who, after being much afflicted with ind}. 
geftion and vomiting, was left by Dr. Brown * in a fate of 
happinels,’ after a dofe of laudanum and three glafles of fpirits, 
The fame comfort was repeatedly obtained, and the patient x 
laft ¢ affured him, in a tone of emphafis, that fhe would neve 
for the future depart a hair’s-breadth from his directions, A 
fact equally curious, of which one of Dr. Brown’s Englith py. 
pils mult have informed him, is, * that in fome counties of 
England, the farmers would not engage their fervants unleg 
they undertook to be very dextrous in {wallowing the moft nu. 
trient animal food.” We have heard fomething of this dexte 
rity, which among the vulgar has the appellation of bolting; 
but we always underftood, with much more probability, that 
the wages of the labourer were proportionally leflened on ac 
count of this hoggith practice. 


What « equally extraordinary is, that in the narration } 


of thefe ridiculous and extravagant ftories, from the whole te 
nor of the language, one would conclude, that the neceffity of 
good meat and drink, to preferve health and ftrength, was never 
made public but in Dr. Brown’s lectures and writings; ftill lefs 
that the ufe of ftimulant medicines and nutritious diet in difeafes 
was known to any other medical author. It is indeed exprefsly 
faid, that though Sydenham underitood the nature of phlogif 
difeafes ; yet that neither he, nor any phyfician fince his time, 
bad a right notion of a much more numerous clafs, which the 
Author of this new fyftem pleafes to diftinguifh by the title of 
Afihenic (as if there was any difeafe which did not diminith the 
vital ftrength): an affertion which muft have arifen from no 
common degree of either impudence or ignorance. Nor can it 
rationally be fuppofed that much improvement in the mode of 


which give a temporary impulfe to the animal fpirits, and thole 
which add to the quantity, and amend the quality, of the folids 
and fluids of the body. 

But as fome good may be educed out of much evil, we may 
expect that the very free ufe of diffir/ible fimulants, recommended 
by Dr. Brown in all afthenic difeafes, will, at Jeaft, conduce to 
a more thorough knowledge of their nature and effects, elpe 
cially of thofe which he confiders as the principal of the tribe, 
vinous fpirits and opium, And in fome deiperate cafes, as inthe 
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lowelt fave of nervous and putrid fevers, where more cautious 

dice affords little or no hope, and fome fudden and violent 
change is the only chance of giving a turn to the difeafe, it 
may be worth the attention, even of a fober phyfician, to try 
what can be done by a method, which in other circumftances he 
would think unjuftifiably rath and hazardous, 

Above half of the volume before us is made up of an Appen- 
dix, containing cafes, with remarks. The firft of thefe are fome 
felected from the practice of the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh, 
as objects of criticifm and cenfure; the latter are fucefsful ones 
treated on Dr. Brown’s plan by himfelf or his partizans. We 
think it no breach of charity to fay, from circumftances fuffi- 
ciently manifeft in this book, that we have no great reliance ei- 
ther on the fidelity or judgment of its Author; and therefore 
cannot implicitly admit the force of arguments drawn from thefe 
alleged facts. As there is a good deal of illiberality, fo there 
js fome fhrewdnefs, in the obfervations on parts of the Infirmary 
practice. Indeed there is fo much of the latter, as convinces 
us that they cannot be the work of the oftenfible Author of the 
whole volume, whofe credulous fimplicity, and empty pedantry 
jn other places, exhibits a mind of a very different ftamp. 
Every one, however, muft fee that it is highly unfair to attri- 
bute to the whole profeffion miftakes (if any fuch there are) in 
the practice of a fingle perfon. Yet this is the conftant mode 
of arguing of the prefent Writer, and the grand artifice he ufes 
in exalting Dr. Brown above all paft and prefent phyficians. 

We fhould now difmils this article, to the mutual fatisfaCtion, 
we doubt not, of our Readers and ourfelves ; were we not called 
to the more particular confideration of one of the cafes related 
init, by the publication of the following pamphlet. A 

a © 





Art, HI. 4 Letter to Dr. Robert Fones of Caermarthenfhire, in An- 
{wer to the Account which he has publifhed of the Cafe of Mr. 
John Braham Ifaacfon, Student of Medicine, and to the injurious 
Afperfions which he has thrown out againft the Phyficians who at- 
tended Mr. Ifaacfon. By Andrew Duncan, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. 
1s. Elliot, Edinburgh ; Longman, &c. London. 1782. 


HE circumftances of the cafe in which both Dr. Duncan 

and Dr. Jones agree, are the following: Mr. [faacfon 

Was attacked by a fever. A friend of his requefted the attend- 
ance of Dr, Duncan; to whom was foon after joined ‘Dr. 
Munro, After they had for fome time attended together, Mr. 
Jones, who was a friend of the patient’s, alarmed at his dan- 
gerous ftate, and prejudiced in favour of the Brunonian me- 
thod of treatment, wifhed to have it put in practice; but did 
Mt chufe to propole it to the attending phyficians. He there- 
fore 
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ftimulants in removing the pain of the gout? We are told, that 
after the dofe began to operate, the Doctor walked acrofs the 
room without feeling the leaft inconvenience from his goy 
foot ; but the relator has forgot to let us know how he felt 
when he became fober again. A fimilar cafe to this, is one of an 
old gentlewoman, who, after being much afflicted with indj. 
geftion and vomiting, was left by Dr. Brown © in a ftate of 
happinefs,’ after a dofe of laudanum and three glafles of {pirits, 
The fame comfort was repeatedly obtained, and the patient a 
laft ¢ affured him, in a tone of emphafis, that fhe would never 
for the future depart a hair’s-breadth from his directions,’ A 
fact equally curious, of which one of Dr. Brown’s Englith pu. 
pils muft have informed him, is, * that in fome counties of 
England, the farmers would not engage their fervants unle§ 
they undertook to be very dextrous in fwallowing the moft nu. 
trient animal food.” We have heard fomething of this dexte 
rity, which among the vulgar has the appellation of bolting; 
but we always underftood, with much more probability, that 
the wages of the labourer were proportionally leflened on ace 
count of this hoggifh practice. 

What @ equally extraordinary is, that in the narration 
of thefe ridiculous and extravagant ftories, from the whole te 
nor of the language, one would conclude, that the neceffity of 

ood meat and drink, to preferve health and ftrength, was never 
made public but in Dr. Brown’s lectures and writings; ftill lefs 
that the ufe of ftimulant medicines and nutritious diet in difeafes 
was known to any other medical author. It is indeed exprefsly 
faid, that though Sydenham underitood the nature of phlogifti 
difeafes ; yet that neither he, nor any phyfician fince his time, 
bad a right notion of a much more numerous clafs, which the 
Author of this new fyftem pleafes to diftinguifh by the title of 
Afihenic (as if there was any dileafe which did not diminih the 
vital ftrength): an affertion which muft have arifen from no 
common degree of either impudence or ignorance. Nor can it 
rationally be fuppofed that much improvement in the mode of 
treating cafes of debility will be made by one, who, under the 
general undefined term, /imulus, confounds the action of 
fubffances the moft different in fenfible efleéts ; thofe, to wit, 
which give a temporary impulfe to the animal fpirits, and thole 
which add to the quantity, and amend the quality, of the folids 
and fluids of the body. 

But as fome good may be educed out of much evil, we may 
expect that the very free ufe of diffiu/ible fimulants, recommended 
by Dr. Brown in all afthenic difeafes, will, at Jeaft, conduce to 
a more thorough knowledge of their nature and effects, efpe 
ctally of thofe which he confiders as the principal of the tribe, 
vinous fpirits and opium. And in fome deipvrate cafes, as inthe 
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lowelt ftage of nervous and putrid fevers, where more cautious 
a@ice affords little or no hope, and fome fudden and violent 
change is the only chance of giving a turn to the difeafe, it 
may be worth the attention, even of a fober phyfician, to try 
what can be done by a method, which in other circumftances he 
would think unjuftifiably rafh and hazardous. 
Above half of the volume before us is made up of an Appen- 
dix, containing cafes, with remarks. The firft of thefe are fome 
felected from the practice of the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh, 
as objects of criticifm and cenfure; the latter are fucefsful ones 
treated on Dr. Brown’s plan by himfelf or his partizans. We 
think it no breach of charity to fay, from circumftances fuffi- 
ciently manifeft in this book, that we have no great reliance ei- 
ther on the fidelity or judgment of its Author; and therefore 
cannot implicitly admit the force of arguments drawn from thefe 
alleged facts. As there is a good deal of illiberality, fo there 
is fome fhrewdnefs, in the obfervations on parts of the Infirmary 
practice. Indeed there is fo much of the latter, as convinces 
us that they cannot be the work of the oftenfible Author of the 
whole volume, whofe credulous fimplicity, and empty pedantry 
in other places, exhibits a mind of a very different ftamp. 
Every one, however, muft fee that it is highly unfair to attri- 
bute to the whole profeflion miftakes (if any fuch there are) in 
the practice of a fingle perfon. Yet this is the conftant mode 
of arguing of the prefent Writer, and the grand artifice he ufes 
in exalting Dr. Brown above all paft and prefent phyficians. 

We fhould now difmifs this article, to the mutual fatisfaGtion, 
we doubt not, of our Readers and ourfelves ; were we not called 
to the more particular confideration of one of the cafes related 
init, by the publication of the following pamphlet, A 
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Art, II, 4 Letter to Dr. Robert Fenes of Caermarthenfhire, in An- 
fwer to the Account which he has publifhed of the Cafe of Mr. 
John Braham Ifaacfon, Student of Medicine, and to the injurious 
Afperfions which he has thrown out againft the Phyficians who at- 
tended Mr. Ifaacfon. By Andrew Duncan, M.D. &c. &c. 8vo. 
is, Elliot, Edinburgh ; Longman, &c. London. 1782. 


HE circumftances of the cafe in which both Dr. Duncan 

and Dr. Jones agree, are the following: Mr. Ifaacfon 
was attacked by a fever. A friend of his requefted the attend- 
ance of Dr, Duncan; to whom was foon after joined Dr. 
Munro, After they had for fome time attended together, Mr. 
Jones, who was a friend of the patient’s, alarmed at his dan- 
gerous ftate, and prejudiced in favour of the Brunonian me- 
thod of treatment, wifhed to have it put in practice; but did 
Mot chufe to propofe it to the attending phyficians. He there- 
fore 
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fore privately tampered with the nurfe, and perfuaded her to 
give the patient large dofes of opium. Here is fome varia. 
tion inthe ftory; the nurfe, in her depofition, annexed to 
Dr. Duncan’s pamphlet, afferting, that Dr. Jones himfelf gaye 
the only dofe of laudanum the patient had. This, howeye, 
is not material. It further appears, that the patient growins 
worfe, and the nurfe refufing to adminifter any more of thefe 
fecret dofes, Mr. Jones got her to Dr. Brown’s houfe, wher 
the Doétor himfelf talked to her a long time on the neceffy 
of proceeding in his method, and was very urgent with her tg 
comply with his directions. | 

All this Dr. Jones himfelf, in the work above reviewed, 
relates, and with much apparent felf-complacency ; the dif. 
ference as to fact between Dr. Duncan and him being chiefly, 
whether or no the Brunonian plan was really adminiftered, 
and was the caufe of the patient’s recovery? As far as we 
can depend upon the nurfe’s and landlady’s teftimony, it cer. 
tainly was not; for they aflert, that except part of one dofe of 
laudanum, poured in by Jones when the patient was delirious, 
nothing elfe was given, either as drink or medicine, but what 
the attending phyficians directed. . 

But waving this part of the queftion, who can read without 
the utmoft indignation the cool avowal of fuch an infamous vio. 
lation of every principle of honour and decency in the condu@ 
of members of the medical profeffion to each other? If the 
zeal and ignorance of a young man can be pleaded in Mr. 
Jones’s exculpation as to his intention ; yet, certainly, his rah 
vanity in taking upon him, then only a fimple ftudent in 
medicine, to interfere in the practice of two men of eft 
blifhed reputation, and give a moft important medicine. from 
his own fole judgment, deferves the fevereft chaftifement. But 
what can be faid in favour of Dr. Brown—a teacher of youth, 
—a pretender to uncommon honefty—who could warmly pro 
mote fuch a fcheme of bafenefs and treachery? We have fome 
compaffion for Dr. Jones, who has rafhly forfeited all futur 
efteem among his brethren, probably without being aware of it 
but we look with horror on his matter. 

With refpect to Dr. Duncan, his conduét in the aff 
feems to have been open and {pirited ; and the degree of atte 
mony with which he writes, may weil be excufed from tt 
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Art. WV. An Enquiry into the Source from whence the Symptoms of the 
Scurvy and of Putrid Fevers arije; and ito the Seat which thofe 
Affections occupy in the Animal C&conomy ; with a View of afz 
certaining a more juft Idea of Putiid Difea‘es than has generally 
been formed of them. By Francis Milman, M.D, F.R S. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Phyficians, and lately one of Dr, Rad- 
cliffe’s Travelling Phylicians. Svo. 3s. fewed, Dodiley. 1782. 


TYAHIS ingenious and learned Writer, whofe labours have 
formerly come within our notice *, has here engaged in 
an enquiry of capital importance in the medical art, and wich 


“refpe& to which his opinions widely differ from thofe of many 


eminent men, and indeed of the faculty in general. 

After a Preface, containing fome general remarks on the want 
of precifion in the ideas commonly prevailing of putrid acrimony 
in the animal fluids; and’a fhort Introduction; the Author 
proceeds to his firft chapter, Of the predi/pofing Caufes of the 
Scurvy. Thefe, as ftated by him, are, preceding illnefs; indo- 
lence; fatigue; cold and moifture; lownefs of ipirits. 

In the next chapter he treats Of the occafional or exciting 
Caufes of Scurvy. Thefe are faid to be principally three: a diet 
of difficult digeftion : food containing but little nourifhment; 


and certain paffions of the mind. Under the head of diet, he 


ftrongly fupports the opinion that a fca-diet is prejudicial only — 


as it is of difficult digeftion, not on account of the [alt it cone 
tains. 

His third chapter is on the Prevention of the Scurvy. The 
means for this purpofe chiefly refer to tne Author’s idea of the 
caufes as above laid down. Captain Cook’s authority is, as 
might be fuppofed, much referred to. 

Chap. 4, is entitled, Of certain Opinions which have becn main- 
tained with refpec? to the proximate Caufe of the Scurvy. Here Dr, 
Milman begins to open fome of his peculiar opinions refpeéting 
this difeafe; adducing feveral ingenious arguments to prove 
that there is no gradual accumulation of putridity in the fluids 
of feorbutic perfons, as Sir John Pringle conceived. 

The next chapter, Of certain Properties of the mufcular Fibres 
of the Rody, only gives a fhort account of the nature of the vital 
power in mufcies, and its oppofite ftates of too great and too 
little aGtivity. 

In chapter 6th, the Author gives an account of the /ymttoms 
of the fexrvy, with his opinion of the proximate caufe deduced from 
them. His conclufion is delivered in the following words: 
* That the fcurvy is not a difeafe of the fluids, but of the fo- 
lids; that its feat is in the mufcular fibre; that its proximate 
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caufe confifts in a gradual diminution of the vital power by tha 
remote caufes of this difeafe; that the torpor, weaknefs, &&. 
obferved in all the functions, are the firft effects of the proxi. 
mate caufe, the diminution of the vital power; and that the 
fubfequent diminifhed cohefion between the particles of the 
mufcular fibres, and the tendency of thefe to putrefa€tion, are 
links of the chain, and are ultimately derived from the fame 
fource.’ 

In the two next chapters, the general character of putrid fie 
vers, and their predi/pofing caufes, are juft touched upon. 

Chap. gth treats of the occa/ional or exciting caufes of putrid fee 
vers, and of the means of defeating their operations. The caufes 
pointed out are chiefly fuch as diminifh the vital powers; and 
the means of prevention are accommodated to thefe caufes, 
Doubts are fuggefted with regard to the effects of antifeptics, as 
fuch, ufed by way of prefervative. It is juftly remarked, that 
the Turks, and the inhabitants of the fouthern parts of Europe, 
are not preferved from peftilential difeafes by a diet almoft en. 
tirely vegetable and acefcent. 

In chapter 10, are difcufled certain opinions which have been 
maintained with refpec? to the nature of the proximate caufe of putrid 


fevers. The notion that contagious matter received into the 


fyftem aéts as a putrid ferment on the fluids, is examined, and 
refuted by various arguments: as, that antifeptics are not anti- 
dotes againft peftilential difeafes ; that the blood and fecretions 
are not found putrid in them; that the fymptoms of thefe dif- 
eafes are thofe of general debility, and defeé of vital power, &c. 
From thefe premifes are drawn the following conclufions :— 
¢ That the mufcular fibres are the feat of putrid difeafes—that 
the diminution of the vital power inherent in thofe fibres is the 
proximate caufe, is the general and immediate fource in the 
animal ceconomy from which their fymptoms arife—that the 
fimilitude and affinity between certain appearances attending all 
putrid difeafes are owing to their occupying the fame feat, and 
to their being derived from the fame origin in the fyftem—and 
that the peculiarities which have been obferved to occur in the 
various f{pecies of thofe difeafes, may probably arife from the 
different manner in which their feveral remote caufes may affect 
the vital power.’ 

The origin of the fcurvy is the fubject of the next chapter; in 
which the Author endeavours to prove, that it is not a modern 
difeafe, but was known and defcribed by the ancients. The 
Convolvulus of Hippocrates, in his opinion, comes the neareft to 
an exact defcription of the fcurvy. 

The concluding chapter is on the cure of the fcurvy and pu 
trid fevers. In this, the Author has colleéted a numbef 
of facts from Dr, Lind, and other writers of reputation, t0 
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fhew that the eflicacy of the remedies mott fuccefsful in thefe 
cafes, has not been in proportion to their antifeptic powers, but 
rather to their tonic and ftimulant qualities, or their ftrength- 
ening and nutrilious ones. 

We have given a more particular account of this performance, 
hecaufe we think it entitld, both from the importance of its 
fudject, and the merit of its Author, to the ferious attention of 
the Faculty. Poflibly, upon an accurate difcuffion, it would 
be found that greater ftrefs, in the courfe of argument, has been 
laid upon fome fingle facts than they can well bear; while 
others have been too flightly paffed over or negleéted ;—faults, 
which the fupport of an hypothcfis almoft unavoidably, in ‘ome 
degree, brings with it. On the whole, however, it cannot be 
denied, that fome very forcible reafoning has been employed in 
fhaking to the foundation the opinions of Pringle, and his fol- 
lowers. 

We cannot avoid mentioning a trifling matter,.which gave us 
fome difguft. Large quotations are inferted from an author in 
the Italian language, without tranflation, ‘This may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a fort of air of fuperiority in Dr. Milman, not 
very civil to his readers, who cannot reafonably be expected to 
know all thofe modern languages which a Radcliffe travelling 
phyfician has had fo favourable an opportunity of acquiring. As 
honeit Dogberry iays, ** Give God thanks, and make no boaft 


ef it.” A ; 


ath. 








Art. V. A General Hificry of Mufic. From the earlieft Ages to 
the prefent Period. bv Charles Burney, Muf. D. F.R.S. Vol. I'. 
gto, al. 11s. Gd. * Boards. Robfon. 1782. 


HOSE who really intereft themfelves in the hiftory of that 

delightful art wuich is the fubjedt of this work, and who 
wilh for genuine and original information concerning it, in part 
obtained from the prior refearches of other inquirers, but very 
confiderably augmented and enriched by the moft extenfive per- 
fonal inquiries of the Author himfelf—cannot fail to receive 
abundant gratification from the perufal of this fecond volume 
of his General Hiftory. “The Author’s powers, and opportu- 
nities, are now well known to the world, by the publication of 
his irft volume, as well as of the mufical journals which pre- 
ceded it; fo that with refpeét to this fecond volume, we fhall 
only, for the prefent, obferve that the contents, of it are fuch as 
might be expected from one who is fully mafter both of the theory 
and practice of the art concerning which he writes 5 pc fi. ficd of as 
Much curiofity to inquire into i's biftory and progreis, aS pro- 
bably falls to the fhare of any of his readers; and who has evi- 
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dently fpared neither time, trouble, nor expence, to procure thy 
information, which he has here fo agreeably communicated tg 
his readers.—To ufe his own expreflion, when {peaking of g 
brother hiftorian, ‘ he has fought information at the fource, ang 
has not contented himfelf with the muddy ftream of fecond-hang 


fcience.’ 

Before we proceed to give an account of the contents of this 
volume, we fhould obferve, that the Author has committed ay 
arithmetical miftake (at which, however, we apprehend, the 
moft intelligent of his readers will rather rejoice), in not having 
rightly calculated the number of fheets into which he expedted 
he might comprefs the re(ults of his long and laborious refearches, 
together with his own reflections upon the different fubjeds, 
According to his original plan, the work ought to have been 
completed in this fecond volume; he has however brought down 
the hiftory of mufic no lower than the middle of the fixteenth 
century. A cool compiler could have made a much better efti- 
mate; but your men of genius, and original thinkers, write 
under impulfes which fet al] figures and calculations at defiance, 
The Author’s own account of the caufe of this miftake, and of 
his future intentions, cannot be better exprefled than in his own 
words : 

‘ My original intention was, to comprife the whole work in two 
volumes; but I foon difcovered, with fome degree of fhame and mor- 
tification, that to have beftowed no more pages on modern Mal, 
concerning which we have fo much certain information, than upon 
the ancient, of which, fo little can now be even conjedtured, would be 
like allowing one volume, in a hiftory of England, to the Heptarchy, 
and only one to all fubfequent times. 

‘ At firlt, imagining that there wculd be no need of comprefion, 
and, indeed, not feeing the whole compafs of my fubjeét, I ranfacked 
antiquity for whatever materials ic could furnifh, relative to the 
Mufic of the Greeks and Romans, of which the effects have been fo 
fplendidly defcribed, and which have long remained, and it is to be 
feared, ever will remain, enigmas to all who have the misfortune 1 
be born too late for the Strains of Swans and Sirens. When I quisted 
thefe enquiries, to furvey the reft of my labours, I faw ‘* Alps om 
Alps arife,” which it was impoffible to afcend without great pails 
and perfeverance ; however, as only one could be affailed at a time, 
T ftill was obliged to work in detail at particular parts, without be 
jtowing much attention on the avhe/e: and in this manner a Second 
Volume has been produced. If I committed an error, in allotting 
too many pages of my work to the ancient Mufic, it would have bee 
ill-correed, by beftowing too few on the modern. ‘Thus, as oft 
error produced a Second Volume, before the completion of my Dt 
fign, fo will a Second produce a Third; which, foon after the clolé 
of the Firft, appeared inevitable, unlefs all proportion of the whole 
to its parts, had been facrificed. 

‘ It has never been my with, or intention, to be always int 
Prefs; or to keep memory and reflection on the rack, at the expent 


of every moment of Ieifuie for enjoyment or amufement. My inde 
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uy, in this undertaking, has not been ftimulated by profit, and the 
“ion of an author becomes daily lefs alluring, as reflection 
oat .o be more uncertain. Yet, a repugnance to abandoning, 
perc tthed, an enterprize, for which fuch pains and expence 
vie een beftowed in procuring materials, would be ftill an incite- 
= to new efforts, though every other fhould fail. 

7, apology, for the amplification of my original pian, feems 
doe to my Art Subfcribers. I have been obliged, extremely again{t 
nv inclination, to depart from the letter of my Propofals ; but as it 
has been done with no felfifh or finifter views, my with being only 
render my work more worthy the honour of their patronage, Lf 
entre to hope, that no great moral turpitude will be found in the 
sifidon, at fome future time, of a Tuirp VoLuME.,’ 

In the firft chapter, our Hittorian treats of the introdu€tion 
of Mufic into the Church, and of its progrefs there previous to 
the time of Guido. It is in the rituals of the Church alone 
that any traces of the progrefs of this art are to be found.—— 
‘The propenfity which the early Chriftians had to finging 
lms and hymns, may be gathered from 44s xvi. 25.3 where 
t, Paul himfelf and Silas are defcribed finging in a dungeon.’ 
—Lucian fpeaks of the pfalm-finging rage of the firft Chrift- 
ins; and Pliny the Younger accufes them of finging, or rather 
canting, hymns to Chrift, as to a God. 

The Author thinks it probable that the mufic of the Pagan 
hymns, or that which had been ufed in the temple-worthip of 
the Greeks and Romans, was adopted into the churches of the 
Chriftians ; particularly when Chriftianity became the religion 
ofthe State, under Conftantine, in the fourth century ; at which 
time the Ambrofian Chant was eftablifhed at Milan. 

‘As Chriftianity,’ fays the Author, ‘ was firft eftablifhed in the 
Bat, which was the refidence of the firft Emperors who had em- 
braced that faith; and as the whole was regulated by the counfel and 
under the guidance of Greek Fathers, it is natural to fuppofe, that all 
the rites and ceremonies originated there, and were afterwards 
adopted by the Weitern Chriftians: and St. Ambrofe is not only faid 
ly St. Auguftine [Confeff. L. ix. C. 7.] to have brought thence the 
manner of finging the hymns, and chanting the pfatms which he 
thablithed at Milam, and which was afterwards called the Ambrofian 
Chant ; but Eufebius tells us, that a regular choir, and method of 
aging the fervice were firft eftablifhed, and hymns wfed, in the 
thurch at Antioch, the capital of Syria, during the time of Con- 
fantine; and that St. Ambrofe, who had long reiided there, had his 
Melodies thence. Thefe melodies, and the manner of finging them, 
wre continued in the church, with few alterations, till the time of 
Gregory the Great ;? who reformed the chant about the year 60°. 

‘ Nowithftanding the imperfection of the feales, and litle variety 
keys in the ecclefialtical chants; fecular mufic,’ faysthe Author, 
‘ems for many ages to have had no other rules; but to hiave been 
thidly confined to a few keys in the Diatonic genus, without the li- 
"y of tranfpofitions. Hence came the timorous pedantry of ex- 
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Cluding all other keys and feales but ihofe ufed in the church, whi 
kept every kind of melody mesgre and infipid, and is fubjeAion 
the rules of ecclefiaftical chanting. For it appears, that the i 99 ott 
major keys ufed in Canto Fermo are C, and its two fifths F and ¢. of the 
and the only minor keys A, E, and D; and in four of thefe keys i, marks 
{eale is deficient, as there is no feventh, or Note fenfible toG, Ay peed 
D. This acecunts for fo fmall a number of the twenty fous key And, 
which the general fyfem, and {cale of modera moufic furnith, having mark? 
been ufed by the old compoters; as well as for the temperamen: ; tan Mi 
the organs by which the’e modes were afterwards accompanied, Ani In 
as all mufc in parts feems, for many ages after the firtt attempt em Count 
counterpoint, to have been comprfed for the fervice of relipicy (who. 
upon Canto Fermo and its principtes, it Inkewife accounts for th sable. 
Jong infancy and childhood of tie art, till it broke loofe from ribe 
trammels of the chu:ch, and moun:ed the flage as a fecular amb 
ment.’ ae 
Tame and monotonous as this mufic muft have been, on om 
can fcarce imagine that in our own times any perfon could hay ae 
fvece fi 


been found defirous of reviving it; or difpofed to fetter mody 
been tr 








mufic with the tight and heavy chains with which ecclefiaftic 
antiquity had confined and opprefied it. Neverthelefs, fo lB ys ul 
even as the prefent century, this barbarifm, fays the Auth,— ‘G: 
* has had its partifans: for the late Dr. Pepufch was defirousd f \ibere! 
reficring mefic, by the revival of thefe ecclefiaitical feales, to itsaig the Em 
ginal imperfefion; and has given rules for compcfing in all ken 2 12° 
without flats and fharps, in imitation, it fhould feem, of the Lipp and ns 
grammatifis of antiquity, who wroie long poems without the admibp one!at 
tton of a particular letter. —But, at prefent, if the greateft mafer dp vy, | 
modern harmony, with the moik feriile genics for melody, were wp P* © 
torture his biain in order to compofe in ail the keys, without the usp td »! 
of other founds than thofe of the Diatonic fcale of C natural; wher— 0! or « 
with the moft unwearied Jabour, and determined perfeverance, k In of 
had extracted the eflence of thefe modes, and formed it into an cepbeen in 
borate compolition, he would {till have much more difficulty in fist Antiqu 
ing lovers of mufic with dulnefs and patience fufficient to hear tBbuted t 
performed, than he had in producing it.’ trated 

The Author next incontcftably proves the admiffion of eB y..14 | 
firumental mufic into the public fervice of the church, in Bo ha: 
time of Conftantine.—* They’ [the Chriftians] fays Eufebigiiia 
* fing, not only with the voice, but upon an inftrument of tByih yy 
ftrings, and upon the Cithara.’ Bs the 

‘The Author next difcutlies the fubje&t of mufical mtditRinooy.. 
during this period, which he illuftrates by feveral fpecimeniBtiow ; 
with refpect to which he juitly obferves, that a few examples aad feeb 
fuch mufic will perhaps fuffice to enquirers reafonably curio itdve 
in Gothic antiquities; and that indeed fuch as can be deepens ca 
phered may comfort the Reader of tafte for the unintelligible fit ew 
of the reft.—*‘ The hiftory of barbarians can furnifh out fool Br 


pleafure or profit to an enlightened and polithed people: and the “ah 


clefiaitica! chants of the early and middle ages of Chrittianity 7 ierwar: 
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conftituent part of good mufic, than that of moving in forme 
of the intervals belonging to the Diazonic {cale 3 nor do any ftronger 

sks of felection and cetign appear tn them, than might be ex- 
"aed in a melody formed by a fortuitous concourfe of mufical founds. 
gnd, indeed, thefe chants bear nearly the fame proportion to a 
marked and clegant melody, as a diicourfe drawn from Swift s Lapu- 
tan Mill, would do with one writen by a Locke or a J »nofon.” 

In the 2d chapter our Eiforian treats of the invention of 
Counterpoint, and che itate of mutic from the time of Guida 
(who lived about the vear 1022) to the formation of the Time- 
ble. To Guido the invention of Counterpoint has been 
scribed by almoft every one who has written on the pfefent 
(fem of mufic : but there is nothing more difficulr, fays the 
¢fuch an invention as this upon any indivi- 
terly incapable of being brought to any de- 

t; 
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but 


no other 


Author, than to fi: 
dual." An artu g 
cree of perfection, y a fiow aud pyradual imMprovena nt, andthe 
jecefive efforts of Ingenious men during fevera! centuries, mult have 
been trivia! and inconfderable to its infancy; and the fidt attempt at 
its ule neceflarily ctrcumicribed and clumty.’ 

‘Guido, hoewever, is One of tnoie favoured names to which the 
liberality of potterity fers no bounds. Efe has long been regarded in 
the Empire of Muse as Lird of the Manor, to whow all tliays revert ; 
potinieed as chattels, to which he is known to have an inherenc righe 
and natural title, but fuch as accident bas put into the power of bis 
benefactors: and when once mankind have acquired a habrc of gene- 
ity, uvlimited by envy and rival clams, they wait not till ghe 
plate or charity-box is held out to them, bur give freely and unfoli- 
cited whatever they Aud without trouble, and can ‘relinquiihh without 
lofs or effort.’ 

In order, however, to afcertain how much modern mufic has 
ben indebted to this celebrated Monk, our mufical Hiftorian, 
Antiquary, and Critic, reviews the works that have been attri- 
buted to him; and gives fome examples of his harmony ex- 
tated from them; with refpect to which he obferves, that it 
would be equally abfurd and hopelefs to try thefe firft wild eflays 
ofharmony by the improved rules of modern compofition; but 
that, neverthelefs, they will fufficiently enable us to judge 
with what truth it has been fo often afferted, that Guido 
ws the inventor of Counterpoint or mufic in parts. —* What 
improvements, adds the Author, he might afterwards make are noc 
town; but he mult have taken laice itvides, 1f from thefe uncouth 
aid feble attempts he advanced into the regions cf pure harmony; 
hitdsed rod iced any thing that the ear could now tolerate. No- 
Ming can be more pleafanc, after tzeing thefe fpecimens, than the 
Pup with which D:. Brown prefents this Monk to his. readers— 
Mer many centuries had pafled in darkuefs, Gu:po arose! and 
Ma force of genius furpailrg toat of ail his predeceflors, imvented 
" at of Counterpoiar, or compofition in parts.” Our Hittoriaa 
*éwards thews that * fuch attemp:s at fimultaneous harmony as he 
N 3 has 
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has exhibited, rade, feeble, and indigefed as they appear, are 4 
found in treatifes that have been preferved of much earlier Writers,’ 

The Author next inquires into the other inventions alcriby: 
to Guido; particularly that of the gammut, or the Greek 
ma added to the feale; dines and clefs; the harmonic hand, hyp 
chords, and folmifation; points, counterpoint, difcant, and ore. 
zing ; and the polyplecirum, or {pinet. On the whole, the Auty 
fhews that the fcience and practice of mufic have certainly by 
great obligations to him: for though ¢ hiftorical integrity my 
iir'p Guido of fome of the mufical di‘coveries that carelefs inquirer 
had beflowed on him, and though bis claims to others are renden: 
doub:ful; yet his name fhould itill remain refpeGable among mj 
cians for the fervices he did their art, in the opinion of his COtempo. 
raries, and others who have given teft:monies of their &Pprodatic 
very foon after the period ia which he lived.’ 

On this, as well as other occafions, the Author apologies f 
the dulnefs of thefe difquifitions :—* but however dull,” head 
* fuch difguifitions may appear to mifcellaneous readers; they cp 
tainly conttiture the dufme/s of my hiitory, ‘Ihele are facts, ther 
but flourifhes; for it is unfortunate with refpect to the mufic oft 
middle ages, as well as of the ancient Grecks and Romans, tk 
when fo little is known, there fhou!d ftill remain fo much to be hai 
—* Mere mufic, however, fays nothing to eyes that cannot red, 
or ears unable to hear it. To fuch, therefore, as are both bi 
and deaf to mufical figns and founds, and contentedly ignoran¢ 
both, I fear this chapter will be very far fiom amuing. Bua 
there are many things belonging to a work of this kind, whid 
though few will read, yet, if omitted, many would mifs; I fd 
endeavour to animate myfelf with the hopes that the few wills 
Jeait have curiofity and perfeverance fuflicient to travel with ms 
the dufty thelves of Gothic lore, and to the gloomy cells of Mou 
and Friars, where I am forced with great toil, and ima!l expecta, 
to feek my materials.’ 

This apology of the Author’s was fcarce neceflary. He! 
far from being anfwerable for any part of the dulnefs of whit 
he here fpeaks ; as every Reader muft perceive that, while 
appears to poffefs all the plodding perfeverance of the o¢ 
phlegmatic antiquary, the crabbed features of antiquity ¢ 
foftened by the pencil of this artit; who gives them intel 
gence, expreffion, and a varnifh, that does not merely rent 
tnem lefs forbidding, but even, on many occafions, hight 
pleafing, and even alluring. Indeed, we recollect few# 
itances, where the antiquity of the middle ages appears 01 
mented with fo becoming and elegant a drefs, as in the P 


production. B 
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Art. VI. The Poetical Works of John Scott, Efg. vo. 10s, 6d. 
Boards. Buckland. 1782. 


O the anonymous publications of this ingenious poet 
T we have had frequent opportunities of bearing very ample 
tetimony. It is with pleafure we now fee them acknowledged, 
and collected into a volume; which, befides what have formerly 
been printed, is enriched by the addition of Amabean Eclogues, 
Oriental Eclogues, Odes, Epiftles, Sonnets, and Mifcellaneous Pieces. 
Of the Amoebzan Eclogues the one is entitled the Defcribers, 
the other the Agriculturift. In thefe the Writer has endea- 
youred to introduce fuch rural imagery as feems hitherto to have 
efcaped notice. Of his fuccefS the Reader will judge by the 


following fpecimen ; 

‘ December’s froft had bound the fields and ftreams, 
And Noon’s bright fun effas’d its cheariul beams : 
Where woodland, northward, {creen’d a pleafant plain, 
And on dry fern- banks brouz’d the fleecy train, 
Two gentle youths, whom rural fcenes could pleafe, 
Both {kill’d to frame the tuneful rhyme with eafe, 
Charm’d with the profpeét, flowly ftray’d along, 
Themfelves amufing with alternate fong. 

FIRST. 

Thefe pollard oaks their tawny leaves retain, 

Thefe hardy hornbeams yet unftripp'd remain ; 
The wintry groves al! elfe admit the view 
Thro’ naked ftems of many a varied hae. 

SECOND. 

Yon fhrubby flopes a pleafing mixture fhow ; 
There the rough elm and fmooth white privet grow, 
Straight fhoots of afh with bark of gloffy grey, 

Red cornel twigs, and maple’s ruffet {pray. 
FIRST. 

Thefe ftony fteeps with fpreading mofs abound, 
Grey on the trees, and green upon the ground; 
With tan, ling brambles ivy interweaves, 

And bright mezerion * fpreads its clull’ring leaves, 
SECOND. 

Old oaken flubs tough faplings there adorn, 
There hedge-row plathes yield the knotty thorn; 
The {wain for different ufes :hefe avail, 

And form the t aveller’s ftaff, the threfher’s flail. 





* Mezerion, Laureola Sempervirens: vulg. Spurge Laurel. This 
beautiful little evergreen is frequent among our woods and coppices. 
Its {mooth fhining leaves are placed on the top of the ftems in circu- 
lar tufts or clufters, Its flowers are fmall, of a light green, and per- 
fume the air at a diftance in an agreeable manner. It blows very 
early in mild feafons and warm fituations. The common deciduous 
Mezerion, frequently planted in gardens, though very different in 
appearance, is another {pecies of this genus. 
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FIRST. 
Where yon brown hazels pendent catkins bear, 
And prickly furze unfolds it: bloffoms fair, 
The vagrant artilt oft at eafe reclines, 
And broom’s green thocts in befoms neat combines. 
SECON D. 
See, down the hill, along the ample glade, 
The new fallen wood in even ranges laid! 
There his keen bill the bufy workman ples, 
And bids in heaps his wel!-bound faggots rife.’ 


Todefcribe the manners, and habits of life, of a people, and the 
feenery of a climate that is known, and known too but imper- 
feétly, by the defcription of others, is a tafk of confiderable dif. 
ficulty. Of the numerous attempts of this kind, whether in 
po:try or profe, there are few, we believe, will Rand the teft of 
examination. Should it, poffibly, be objected to Mr. Scott, 
that in his Oriental Kclogues he has not wholly efcaped the im- 
propriety of fometimes blending European with Atiatic ideas, 
he has, iowever, other beauties that will more than atone for 
what, perhaps, in an Englifhman might be unavoidable. As a 
proof of this we fhall adduce the following extraét from Serim, 
or the Artifictal Famine, an Eaft Indian Kclogue, together with 
the Introduction prefixed to it. 

‘ The following account of Biitith conduct and its confequences, 
in Bengal and the adjacent provinces, jome years ago, will afford a 
fuficiént idea of the {ubject of the following Eciogue. After defcrib- 
ing the monopoly of falt, betel-nut, and tobacco, the Historian thus 
proceeds: ** Money, in this current, came but by drops; it could 
not quench the thirit of thofe who waited in india to receive it. An 
expedient, fuch as it was, remained to quicken its pace,— The na- 
tives could live with little fair, but not withou: food. Some of the 
agents faw themfelves well fituated for collecting the rice inta ftores; 
they did fo. They knew the Gentoos would rather die, than violate 
the precepts of their religion by eating flefh. ‘The alternative would 
therefore be, between giving what they had, and dying, The inha- 
bitants funk; they that culuvated the aed. and faw the harveft at 
the difpofal of others, planted in doubt ; fcarcity enfued ; then the 
monopoly was eafier managed, The people took to roots, and food 
they had been unaccuitomed to eat. Sicknefs enfued. In fome dif- 
tricts, the languid Living left the bodies of their numesous Dead un- 
buried.”——Short Hiltory of Englith ‘VranfaCions in the Eait Indies *, 

. 146. 
sii. The above quotation fufliciently proves, that the general plan of 
the following Poem is founded on fact. And, even with regard to its 
perticular incidents, there can be little doubt, but that, among the 


— 





™ 


* An account was given of this ‘* Short Hiltory,” in our Review,’ 
a few years ago. It contains fome very affecting narratives; accord- 
ing to which the name of Britons muft be as horrid and odious to the 
Fait-Indians, as that of the Spaniards to the Peruvians and Mexicans. 
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ries of millions, every picture of diftrefs, which the Au- 
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fave thy fons, if thine the power to fave!’ 


So SeriM tpoke, as fad on Ganges’ fhore 
He fat, his country’s miferics to deplore—— 


‘@ 
‘O 


Guardian Genius of this facred wave ! 
fave thy fons, if thine the power to fave! 


‘ From Agra’s tow’rs to Muxadabat’s f¢ walls, 
¢ On thee for aid the fuffering Hindoo calls: 
« Europe's fell race controul the wide domain, 
« Engrofs the harvett, and enllave the fwain. 


ow 


hy rife thefe cumbrous piles along thy tide? 


¢ They hold the plenty to our prayers denied! 

¢ Guards at their gates perpetual watch maintain, 

« Where Want in anguiih craves relief in vain. 

“© Bring gold, bring gems,” the infatiate plusderers cry; 
«* Who hoards his wealth by Hunger’s rage fhall die.” 


‘Ve 


Fiends! ye have ravith’d all our Jittle itore ; 


‘ Ye fee we perith, yet ye afk ior more! 

‘ Go ye yourfelves, and fearch for gold the mine; 

* Go, dive where pearls beneath the ocean fhine! 

© What right have ye to plague our peaceful land? 

‘ No thips of ours e’er fought your weftern flrand : 

‘ Ne’er from your fields we {natch’d their crops away, 
‘ Nor made your daughters or your ions our prey. 

‘ Not ev’n in thought we quit Our native place—— 

‘ A calm, contented, inoffentive race! 


* by 


Avarice led, ye :ange remoteit climes, 


* Aad cvery nation execraces your crimes.’ 


* This beauteous clime, but late, what plenty bleft! 
* What days of pieafure, and what nights of reit! 
* From Gola’s {treets, fam’d mart of fragrant grain! 
© Trade’s chearful voice refounded o’er the plain; 
‘ There now fad Silence liftens to the waves 


‘Th 


at break in murmurs round the rocky caves, 


* Sweet were the fongs o’er Jumal’s level borne, 

* While bufy thoufands throag’d to plant the corn; 
‘ Now tenfold tax the farmer force’'d eo yield, 

‘ Defpairs, and leaves unoceupied the field. 


Sweet were the fongs of Burdwan’s mulberry grove, 
W bile the rich tilk the rapid fhurtle wove ; 


* Now from the loom our colily veitments torn, 


The infalting robbers meaneit flaves adorn. 





* The Hindoos worfhip a God or Genius of the Ganges. 

+ Muxadabar, or Mo:fhedabat, a large city of India, about two 
hundred miles above Calcotta. The name is commonly pronounced 
with the accent on the latt fyllable: Muxadabat, 1 have taken the 
liberty to accommodate this, and fome few other words, to my verife, 
by altering the accentuation; a matter, I appremend, of little con{e- 
quence to the Englith reader. 
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¢ In Malda’s fhades, on Purna’s palmy plain, 
* The haplefs artifts, urg’d te toil in vain; 
¢ Quit their fad homes, and mourn along the land, 
* A penfive, pallid, felf-difabled band * 

© The year revolves—and BisHen’s ¢ Faft invites 
* On Gange:’ marge to pay the folemn rites ; 
¢ All, boons of Bisuen, great Preferver, crave; 
¢ All, in the facred flood, their bodies lave: 
¢ No more, alas'—the multitude no more 
¢ Bathe in the tide, or kneel upon the fhore; 
* No more from towns and villages they throng, 
W de o’er the fie'ds, the public paths along : 
Sad on our ways, by human foot unworn, 
Stalks the dim form of Solitude forlorn ! —~ 
From Ava’s mountains Morn’s bright eyes furvey 
Fair Ganges’ ftreams in many a winding flray : 
There fleecy flocks on many an ifland feed ; 
There herds unnumber’d pafture many a mead ; 
(While noxious herbs our lait refource fupply, 
‘ And, dearth efcaping, by difeafe we die) 
‘© Take thefe,” yecry, ‘* nor more for food complains 
*¢ Take thefe, and flay like us, and riot on the flain!” 
© Ah no! our Law the crime abhorr’d withitands; 
« We die—but blood fhall ne’er pollute our hands. 
* O Guardian Genius of this facred wave! 
* Save, fave thy fons, if thine the power to fave !? 

So Serim fpoke—while by the moon’s pale beam, 
The frequent corfe came floating down the ftream f. 
He figh’d, and rifing turn’d his tteps to rove 
Where wav’d o’er Nizim’s vale the coco-grove: 


i 





* «* Thofe who now made the things the Englifh moft wanted, 
were preffed on ail fides—by their own neceflities, their neighbours, 
and the agents employed to procure the Company’s inveftments, as 
the goods fent to Europe are called. Thefe importunities were united, 
and urged fo much, fo often, and in fuch ways, as to produce, among 
the people in the filk bufinefs, inflances of their cutting off their 
thumbs, that the want of them might excufe them from following 
their trade, and the inconveniences to which they were expofed be 


yond the common lot of their neighbours.” 





Hiktory of Englih 


Tranfa&tions in the Eaft Indies. 

¢ Bisnex, Bistnoo, or JacGERNAvtT, is one of the principd 
Hindoo deities. ‘* This faft, dedicated to him, is called the Sinaa 
Jattra, or general washing in the Ganges; and it is almoft incredible 
to think the immenfe multitude, of every age and fex, that appears 
@n both fides the river, throughout its whole courfe, at one ané the 
fame time.””——- Vide Mr, Holwell, vol. ii. p. 124. 128. 

t The Hindoos frequently caft the bodies of their deceafed into the 
Ganges; with the idea, [ fuppofe, of committing them to the difpo- 
fal of the God or Genius of the River. 


There, 
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There, ’midft fcorch’d ruins, one lone roof remain’d, 
And one forlorn inhabitant contain’d. 

The found of feet he near his threfhold heard ; 

Slow from the ground his Janguid limbs he rear’d: 

* Come, Tyrant, come! perform a generous part, 

Lift thy keen fteel, and pierce this fainting heart! 
Com’ft thou for gold? my gold, alas, I gave, 

My darling daughter in diltrefs to fave! 

Thy faithlefs brethren took the fhining flore, 

Then from my arms the trembling virgin tore! 

Three days, three nights, I’ve languifh’d here alone— 
Three foodlefs days, three nights to fleep unknown! 
Come, Tyrant, come! perform a generous part, 

Lift thy keen fteel, and pierce this fainting heart!’ 

** No hoftile fteps the haunt of Woe invade,” i 


Se ee ee ee ee ee. | - ~ 


Serim replied—and, pafling where the glade 

A length of profpect down the vale difplay’d 
Another fight of mifery met his view ; 

Another mournful voice his notice drew! 

There, near a temple’s recent ruin, ftood 

A white-rob’d Bramin, by the facred flood: 

His wives, his children, dead befide him lay— 

Of Hunger thefe, and thofe of Grief the prey! 
Thrice he with duft defil’d his aged head ; 

Thrice o’er the ftream his hands uplifted fpread: 

‘ Hear, all ye Powers to whom we bend in prayer! 
© Hear, all who rule o’er water, earth, and air! 

‘ *Tis not for them, tho’ lifelefs there they lie; 
‘Tis not for me, tho’ innocent I die :— 

‘ My Country’s breaft the tyger, Avarice, rends, 

‘ And loud to you her parting groan afcends. 

‘ Hear, all ye Powers to whom we bend in prayer! 
‘ Hear, all who rule o’er water, earth, and air! 

* Hear, and avenge! 
* But hark! what voice, from yonder ftarry fphere, 
Slides, like the breeze of Evening, o’er my ear? 
Lo, Birman’s * form! on amber clouds enthron’d; 
His azure robe with lucid emerald zon’d ; 

He looks celeilial dignity and grace, 

And views with pity wretched human race!” 

‘* Forbear, rafh man! nor curfe thy country’s foes ; 
‘* Frail man to man forgivenefs ever owes. 

** When Motsasoox + the fell, to Earth’s fair plain 
‘* Brought his detetted offspring, Strife and Pain; 





en | 





* Birman is a principal Deity of the Hindoos, in whofe perfon 
they worfhip the Divine attribute of Wifdom. From the beit accounts 
we have of India, the intelligent part of the natives do not worfhip 
** {tocks and itones,” merely as fuch; but rather the Supreme Exift- 
énce, in a variety of attributes or manifeftations. 

t Morsasoor: the Hindoo Author of Evil, fimilar to our Satan. 


8 ** Revenge 
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** Revenge with them, relentlefs Fury, came, 

** Her bofom burning with infernal flame! 

‘© Her hair theds horror, like the comet’s biaze; 

‘* Her eyes, all ghaitly, blaft where’er they gaze; 

“* Her lifted arm a poifon’d crice * fuftains ; 

*¢ Her garments drop with blood of kindred veins! 

«© Who afks her aid, muft own her endlefs reige, 

** Feel her keen fcourge, and drag her galling chain!” 
“ The ftrains fublime in {weetelt mufic clofe, 

* And all the tumult of my foul coinpofe. 

© Yet you, ye oppreffors! uninvok’d on you f, 

* Your fteps, the fleps of Juftice will purfue! 

« Go, fpread your white fails on the azure main ; 

‘ Fraugbt with our fpoils, your native land regain; 

* Go, plant the grove, and bid the lake expand, 

* And on green hills the pompous palace ftand : 

« Let Luxary’s hand adorn the gaudy room, 

« Smooth the foft couch, and fhed the rich perfume— 

‘ There Night’s kind calm in vain thal! fleep invite, 

* While fancied omens warn, and f{pcecties fright: 

* Sad founds fhall iffue from your guilty walls, 

* The widow’d wife's, the fonlefs mother’s calls ; 

‘4 

6 

6 
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And infant Rajahs’ bleeding forms fhall rife, 
Aad litt to you their fupplicating eyes: 
Remorfe intolerable your hearts will feel, 
And yotr own hands plunge deep the avenging flcel f. 
(For Europe’s cowards Heaven’s command diidain, 
To Death’s cold arms they fly for eafe in vain.) 
For us, each painful tran{migration o’er, 
Sweet ficlds.receive us to refign no more; 
Where Safety’s fence for ever round us grows, 
And Peace, fair flower, with bloom unfading blows ; 
Light's sun unfetting fhines with chearing beam ; 
And Pleafure’> River roll, its golden ttream!’ 

) ‘Enrapt he fooke—then ceas'd the lofty ftrain, 

And (rel’s rocks return’d she found again,” 
: A Brisith rofien, near in ambeth lard, 


Ruth's fuacer from the cane 'f{l-'s fecret thade; 





if — 


- Crice, ao l Cial Vopecr. 


: 7 ¢ Fre Rescer muit seadily perceive the propriety of this turn of 
. | thought, in a Poem deligned to have a moral tendency. Toere is 
much dillerence beiween a pe:fon withing evil to his enemy, and 

a prejaging that evil will be tne confequence of that enemy’s crimes. 
4 The firtt is an immora! aét of the will; the fecond, a neutral att of 


the judgment. ! 
1 The Hindoo relig on ftrongly prohibits fuicide. Mr. Holweil 


*) gives us the ‘ollowing paflage trom the Shaitah: ** Whofoever, of the 
: delinquent Debrah, thall dare to fice nimfelf from the mortal form 
, wherewith I fhall inclole him; thou, Sieb, fhale plunge him into the 


Onderah for ever: he fhall not again have the bereiit of the fifieea 


Boboons of purgaiios, probation, and purification.” 
i ‘Ga 
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¢ Goto thy Gods!” with rage infernal cried, 
And headlong plung’d the haplefs Sage into the foaming tide.’ 


The Mexican prophecy is a fpirited produétion. On the ap- 
proach of Cortez to the neighbourhood of Mexico, the Empe- 
ror Montezuma fent 3 number of magicians to attempt the de- 
Rruction of the Spanifn army. As the forcerers were practifing 
their incantations, a demon appeared to them in the form of 
their idol Tlcatlepuca, and foretold the fall of the Mexican em- 


pire. On this legend is founded the poem, of which this isthe ;/ 
/ 


conclufion/ 

‘« Ceafe the frife! ’tis fruitlefs all, 
¢ Mexico at lait muft fall! 

‘ Lo! the dauntlefs band return, 

‘ Furious for the fight they burn! 

* Lo! auxiliar nations round, 

‘ Crowding o’er the darken’d ground! 
* Corfes fill thy trenches deep; 

* Down thy temple's lofty fleep 

* See thy priefts, thy princes thrown— 
‘ Hark! I hear their parting groan! 

‘ Blood thy Lake with crimfon dyes, 

‘ Flames from all thy domes arife! 

‘ What are thofe that round thy fhore 

* Launch thy troubled waters o'er? 

* Swift canoes that from the fight 

* Aid their vanquifh’d monarch’s flight ; 
* Ambvth’d in the reedy thade, 

‘ Them the franger barks invade; 

‘ Soon thy lord a captive bends, 

* Soon thy far-fam’d empire ends ®* ; 

* Oromeca fhares thy fpoils, 

* Tlafcala in trivemph {miles ¢. 

‘ Mourn, devoted city, mourn! 

‘ Mourn, devoted city, mourn! 

* Ceafe your boa, O itranger band, 

* Conquerors of my fallen Jand ! 

* Avarice ftrides your van before, 
‘ Phantom meagre, pale, and hoar! 

* Difcord follows, breathing flame, 

* Still oppofing claim to claim { ; 





* When the Spaniards had forced their way to the centre of Mexi- 
co, Guatimozin, the reigning emperor, endeavoured to efcape in his 
canoes acrofs the Lake ; but was purfued and taken prifoner by Gar- 
cia de Holguin, captain of one of the Spanith brigantines. 

+ The Otomies were a fierce, favage nation, never thoroughly 
fubdued by the Mexicans. Tiafcala was a powerful neighbouring 
republic, the rival of Mexico. 

t Alluding to the diffenfions which enfucd among the Spaniards, 
afer the conqueit of America. 

* Kindred 
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* Kindred Demons hafte along ! 
* Hafte, avenge my country’s wrong!’ 
Ceas’d the voice with dreadful founds, 

Loud as tides that burft their bounds; 
Roll'd the form in fmoke away, 
Amaz’d on earth th’ exorcifts lay ; 
Pondering on the dreadful lore, 
Their courfe the Iberians downward bore; 
Their helmets glittering o’er the vale, 

And wide their enfigns fluttering in the gale.’ 


But there is not, perhaps, in the whole of this pleafing mif. 
cellany any thing more expreffive of the philanthropical affec- 
tions, and the comprehenfive benevolence of this amiable 
Writer, than the following little ode, with which we fhall con- 
clude this Article: 


I hate that drum’s difcordant found, 
Parading round, and round, and round: 
‘To thoughtlefs youth it pleafure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To fell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms: 
And when Ambition’s voice commands, , 
To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands, 
I hate that drum’s difcordant found, 
Parading round, and round, and round: 
To me it talks of ravag’d plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin’d {wains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows tears, and orphans moans ; 
And all that Mifery’s hand beftows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes.’ 


This work, which is very elegantly printed, is embellifhed by 
a variety of beautiful engravings, particularly a frontifpiece by 
Bartolozzi, from a defign of Angelica K.auffman’s, 

We were difappointed to find that the beautiful little hymn 
which was printed at the end of the firft edition of the Elegies de- 


{criptive and moral, is not admitted into the prefent collection. cate! 





Art. VII, An Effay on Human Liberty, By John Rotheram, M.A. 
Re&tor of Hougaiton le Spring, Vicar of Seaham, and Chaplair 
to the Right Rev. John Lord Bifhop of Durham. 8vo. 15 
Robfon. 1732. 


T hath been fuggefted, that our Review of a former work of 
this Author, on the Diffinciion between the Soul and Body of 
Man, was partial and fevere. Wecan readily allow, that it 
could not meet the wifhes, and perhaps it did not anfwer the 
expectations, of the Writer of his friends. We are, however, 


totally unfconfcious of al] intention to mifreprefent his perform- 
ance 3 
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ance; nor had we the leaft bias, from difaffection towards him, 
to fhade our account with prejudice and ill-nature. We are de- 
termined to follow our own opinions ; and whether we condemn 
or approve, we hope ever to be guided by impartial conviction. 
We may be miftaken ; but we will not wilfully miflead. 

The language of the prefent performance is elegant and 
pleafing ; and the reafoning may be comprehended without any 
deep attention, But we cannot beftow on it the praife of ex- 
actnefs. The Author is fometimes apparently acute; but that 
acutenefs is rather verbal than philofophical: and howcver con- 
clufive his arguments may appear at firft fight to a fuperficial 
enquirer, yet, they will foon be detected by the more profound 
metaphyfician. 

Mr. Rotheram defines * human liberty’ to be a * limited power 
of felf-dire@tion.’ We will not quibble at the contradiction, even 
in the very terms of the propofition. The imitation was ulelefs, 
and appeats inapplicable. If the power of action, or the diffe- 
rent exertions of the more material parts of this machine are li- 
mited, this reftriCtion certainly cannot effect our reafoning about 
the power of the lefs material agent. If the mind is free, and 
its determinations are the refult of its own faculties, without 
any previous and preponderating influence, it has an unlinsted 
or indefinite power of direction; though the effects of that di- 
rection may be limited from the imperfect conftruction of the 
material organs. 

The fecond fection of this effay treats of neceffity. His argu- 
ment under this head is recapitulated by the Author. We fhali 
give it to the Reader in his own words : 

* From what hath been faid, two arguments arife in favour of 
liberty, 41. If not free, we muft be neceflary Agents. If ne- 
ceflary, it fhould feem that we muft be confcious of the necef- 
fity. For where we are laid under any reftraint, or force, we 
have a ftrong and inftant perception and feeling of it. In thofe 
cafes then where we are not confcious of our being fubj.& to 

any force or conftraint, we muft be free. 2. We have an idea 
of liberty which fuppofes a prototype. That protetype exitts 
no where if not within ourfelves; and hence arifes another 
{trong prefumption and argument of our freedom.’ 

The firft of thefe arguments refts on a flight foundation. A 
very little acquaintance with the incorporea! principle and its 
effects will fhew us, that we are mot confcious of many things 
which really take place in the human fyftem. We are not con- 
{tious that we fee objects double. ‘The impreffion, or rather 
the fenfe of it, is loft by habit. We are not confcious that the 
objets which fancy forms in the ftate between fleeping and 
Waking, or in a reverie, are entirely within us. We are, in- 
deed, aware of a ceftraint, if we are tied to our chair; or of an 
impulfe, 
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impulfe, if we are dragged along: but we are not always aware 
of the more tacit calls of affection, or of the repulfes of averfion, 
They frequently operate infenfibly ; and neceffarily influence 
our choice and refufal at atime when we are not {crutinigip 
their effe&ts, and have no apprehenfion of their prevalence over 
our wills. ——The confcioufnefs of our liberty would, however 
be no proof of its exiftence in the extent in which our Author, 
is difpofed to grant it. That con{cioulnels, fuppofing it to exif 
is at the utmoft but one !ink in the great chain of nature; and 
may be neceflary, according to the fettled order of things, for 
the conduct and happinefs of rational beings in the prefent ftate, 
Jt may be one of thofe means which Providence hath ordained 
to accomplifh its wife and beneficent ends in the government of 
moral agents. Confidered in this light, no argument can be 
derived from it in fupport of that /iberty which, in fome degree 
or other fuppofes the will of man to be independent of all fo. 
reign impulle ; and fo far as it is in this view free, fo far alfoit 
muft be even independent of the will of the Deity himfeif. 

The 2d argument which the Author employs in the eftablifh. 
ment of his theory is of no weight. He hath heard of nega 
tive ideas and abftraét terms; and is he not aware that the 
oppofite of any idea is often equally vivid with that of which we 
have the exact prototype? He has doubtlefs an idea of a per. 
fect equilateral triangle, and yet he never faw one mathemati. 
cally exact. If the prototype cf liberty really exifts only within 
us, our bufinefs is to enquire into the origin of that idea, before 
we can draw the fame conclufion with this Author. We feey 
indeed, apparent liberty in every bird that flies, and every fih 
that fwims. It is the bufinieis of reafon to enquire whether this 
liberty be real or imagined. 

The ‘Author’s arguments for this limited freedom are drawn 
firft from our feelings; fecondly, from our deliberations and re 
fleCtions, or rather from our appearing to pofiels a power of 
chufing. This argument is ftrengtnened, thirdly, by an en- 
quiry into the origin and cfiedt of the motives by which we are 
influenced. His next view is taken from the common affairs of 
human I:fe; and the variety of characters generally obferved in 
the world. The Author next treats of human and divine laws, 
and reafons from them how abfurd it would be to hoid out res 
wards and threaten pun:fhments for that conduét, which is ne- 
ceflarily determined indepe ident of the wil! of the agent. 

Thefe arguments have been repeatedly urged by the defenders 
of liberty, and as often examined and replied to by the advo- 
cates for neceflity. 

The Author concludes his eflay with a view of the diffe- 
rent nature and tendency of the two fyftems of liberty and ne 


ceflity :—how far it is juft we leave the Reader to determine. é 
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« ]f man be a neceflary agent then all the. fineft movements 
of the foul are no better than a curious contrivance of fprings 
and levers, playing upon each other, and put in motion by the 
f(t outward impulfe. Man is then only a part, but ftill an 
admirable part, of the grand machine of nature; whofe opera- 
tions are totally different from every other machine, and there- 
fore inexplicable by any known principles of mechanical powers, 
ashe is enabled to look inward upon himfelf, as well as abroad 
upon all outward objects. 

‘ In this view, he is totally difabled from all improvement of 
himfelf. He muft go like every other machine, as he is wound 
up, and as he happens to be imprefled and touched by other 
contiguous bodies. “Then there is an end of all great and ge- 


 nerous views; all ardour of improvement is loft; and all defire 


of excellence extinguifhed. We have nothing to do but to 
fit down and flumber; and to give ourfelves up to a Turkith 
life of indolence and inaétion. 

‘ But if we are free, then how changed is the feene! and 
what new motives crowd in upon the mind to ftir it up to 
ation! Then do we ftand in the midft of the Almighty’s works, 
furveying their harmony and beauty, and looking inward upon 
ourfelves with a feeling of liberty, are confcious of the dignity 
of our nature, when comparing with that neceflary agency whici 
circulates through all parts of the univerfe the native freedom of 
our own minds, 

‘ This view of things awakens us from our flumber and 
roufes us to a life of aétion. ‘Then the importance of our ac- 
tions is firft made known to the mind. We feel our capacity of 
improvement, and are ftirred up to a noble emulation in the race 
of glory. We feck, and perhaps we obtain, the rewards of an 
approving mind, of an applauding world, and of a merciful and 
forgiving Deity.’ 

All this is very well for the pulpit; and we give Mr. Rothe- 
ram credit for oratory ad captandum vulgus. Bi..k. 





Art. VIII, Mr. Jenyns’s Difguifitions on feveral Subje@s: conti- 
nued. See our lait. 


AVING followed this ingenious Writer in his fportive 

A excurfions into the regions of metaphyfics, it now re- 
mains, that we attend him in his more ferious walks through 
the fields of theology and politics, 

In his fifth Difquifition he treads the fanciful ground of ana- 
logy, and points out many refemblances between the material 
and the moral world, which are more adapted to amufe the ima- 
gination, than to afford fatisfaGtion to the philofophical in- 
quirer, , 7 
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The fixth Difquifition is of more importance, and requires q 
fuller examination: the topic is Rational Chrifiianity. The 
Writer here brings a heavy charge againft a boay of Chriftians 
whom he diftinguifhes by the appellation of Rationalifts ; 

© To feveral learned and ingenious Writers, fome doétrines of the 
Chriftian religion have appeared fo contradiCiory to all the principles 
of reafon and equity, that they cannot affent to them, nor believe 
that they can be derived from the Fountain of all truth and juftice, 
In order therefore to fatisfy themfelves and others, who may labour 
under the fame difficuliies, they have undertaken the arduous tak of 
reconciling revelation and reafon; and great would have been thejr 
merits, had they begun atthe rightend, thatis, bad they endeavoured 
to exalt the human underftanding to the comprehenfion of the fub. 
lime doétrines of the Gofpel, rather than to reduce thofe doétrines to 
the low ftandard of human reafon ; but, unforturately for themfelves 
and many others, they have made choice of the latter method, and, 
as the fhorteft way to effect it, have, with incanfiderate rafhnefs, ex. 
punged from the New ‘Teflament every divine declaration, which 
agrees not exactly with their own notions of truth and rectitude; and 
this they have attemp‘ed by no other means, than by abfurd expla- 
nations, or by bold aflertions that they are not there, in direét con- 
tradiction to the fenfe of language, and the whole fenour of thofe 
writings; as fome philofophers have ventured, in oppofition to all 
men’s fenfes, and even to their own, to deny the exiftence of matter, 
for no other reafon, but becaufe they find in it properties which they 
are unable to account for. ‘Thus they have reduced Chriftianity to 
a mere fy{lem of ethics, and retain no part of it but the moral, which 
in fac is no characteriltic part of it at all, as this, though in a man- 
ner lefs perfect, makes a part of every religton which ever appeared 
in the world. ‘This ingenious method of converting Chriftianity into 
Deifm, cannot fail of acquiring many refpectable profelytes ; for 
every virtuous and pious man, who would be a Chriflian if he could, 
that is, who reverences the name of Chriftianity, but cannot affent to 
its tenets, is glad to Jiit under the ftandard of any leader, who can 
teach him to be a Chriilian, without believing any one principle of 
that inftitution. __ 

f Whoever will look back into the theological annals of this coun- 
try, will*find, that during the laft century, the fafhionable philofo- 
phers were for the moft part Atheifts, who afcribed every thing to 
charce, fate, or neceflity; exclufive of all intelligence or defign: 
thefe’ mighty Giants, who fought againit Heaven, being at length 
overthrown by the ablurdity of their own principles, and the fu- 
perior abilities of their adverfaries, retreated, about the beginning 
of the prefent, to the more tenable fort of Deifm; but here again, 
being frequent!y wortled, they at la‘t took fhelter under the covert- 
way of rational Chriitianity, where they now make their fland, and 
attack revelation with lefs odium, and more fuccefs, than from the 
open plains of profefled Deifm, becaufe many are ready to reject 
the whole fubifance of the Chriftian inftitution, who would be 
fhocked at the thought of relinquifhing the name.’ 


In the fame ftrain of cenfure he afterwards fays ; Of 
* 
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« Of ali.men, who are called Chriflians, the Rationalift feems to 
have the lealt pretence to that denomination: the Church of England 
acknowledges the belief of all the do&trines of this inftitution in her 
Articles, though in them they are ill explained, and worfe expreffed ; 
the Church of Rome affents to them all, but adds many without fuf- 
fcient authority; the Calvinift denies them not, but difgraces them 
by harfh, obfcure, and abfurd comments ; the Quaker admits them, 
but is bewildered by enthufiaftic notions of partial infpirations; and 
the Methodifi fubfcribes to them all with the utmoft veneration, bat 
(inconfiftently) depreciates the merit of moral duties, at the fame 
time that he infilts on the practice of the moft rigid; but the Ra- 
tionalit reprobates the whole, as impious, ridiculous, and contradic- 
tory to the juftice of God, and the reafon of man. Nor is he lefs 
adverfe to the fpirit, than to the letter of this religion: the true 
Chriltian is humble, teachable, and diffident; the Rationalift is af- 
fuming, obftinate, and felf-fufficient: the Chriflian hopeth all things, 
feareth all things, and believeth all things; the Rationalift hopeth for 
pothing, but from his own merits, feareth nothing from his own des 
pravity, and believeth nothing, the grounds of which he cannot per- 
fectly anderfland. Why then mult he be a Chriftian? no man is now 
compelled to come in, nor more obliged to be a Chriflian, than a 
Free-Mafon ; the belief of it is not neceffary to his advancement in 
fife, nor his progrefs in any profeflion; we know, that he may bea 
lawyer, a phyfician, or even a divine, without it. If, on an impar- 
fial enquiry, he is a religious and moral Deft, why not own it? Such 
were Socrates, Plato, and Cicero; and it is flill a character by no 
means difgraceful to a virtuous man. I| blame no one for want of 
faith, bat for want of fincerity ; not for being no Chriftian, but for 
pretending to be one, without believing. The profefled Deilt gives 
Chrifianity fair play; if fhe cannot defend herfeif, let her fall; but 
the rational Chriftian affaffinates her in the dark; the firft attacks 
Chri, as did the multitude, with fwords and flaves; the latter, like 
Judas, betrays him with a kifs.’ 

Why is all this acrimonious obloquy (for fuch charges, un- 
fupported by faéts, cannot deferve a milder term) caft upon men, 
who have at leaft profeffed themfelves friends to Chriftianity ? 
The names of Grotius and Le Clerc, of Locke and Clarke, of 
Lardner and Fofter, and of many other diftinguifhed advocates 
for rational Chriftianity of the paft and prefent times, are too 
refpectable to be branded with the opprobrious epithets of in- 
confiderate, rafh, afluming, obftinate, felf-fufficient, and hy- 
pocritical : they have given too many UNEQUIVOCAL proofs of 
their faith in Chrift, and their attachment to the Chriftian caufe, 
to be reproached with a defign § to attack revelation under the 
covert way of rational Chriftianity,’ with * pretending to be 
Chriftians without believing,’ and with ¢ aflaffinating Chriftian- 
ity in the dark.” To reproaches of this kind no reply can be 
heceflary, 

_In refutation of the charge which he brings againft thefe ra- 
Wonal Chriftians—for having ‘ expunged from the New Telta- 
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ment every divine declaration which agrees not with their owg 
notions of truth and rectitude’—having attempted this by no 
other means than by abfurd explanations, or by bold affertions 
that they are not there, in direct contradiction to the fenfe of 
language, and the whole tenor of thofe writings—and having 
© converted Chriftianity into Deifm,’ and ‘ taught men to be 
Chriftians without believing any one principle of that inftitu. 
tion ;?—in refutation of thefe accufations, an appeal may with 
confidence be made to their writings. In thefe, their fyftem of 
Chriftianity has long lata before the Public, not in bold affertions, 
but in difcourfes and commentaries, where the fenfe of the Jan- 
guage of Scripture, and the tenor of the facred books, are dif- 
cufled at large, with fome fhew, at leaft, of good fenfe and 
+ critical penetration, and with fome appearance of learning, 
Before our Difquifitor took upon him to condemn the doétrines 
and fpirit of thefe rational Chriftians, he ought to have been at 
the pains to refute their explanations of Scripture ; or, however, 
to refer his readers to fome able commentator, by whom this 
labour, too burdenfome for a modern Effayift, has been fuccefs- 
fully undertaken. ‘Till this is done, impartial judges will think, 
that the cenfure reverts upon the head of the cenfor, who has 
dared to accufe without evidence, and to condemn without exe 
amining into the merits of the caule. 

For aught that yet appears—in thefe Difquifitions at leaft— 
the account which the Rationalifts have given of Chriftianity 
may be the true one. And, till this point is determined againf 
them, it will generally be thought by thofe who are fincere be- 
lievers in Chriftianity, that that explanation of the Scriptures 
which makes them agree with our natural ideas of religion and 
morals, is as likely to be the true one, as that which afcribes to 
them doctrines contrary to the principles of reafon. It will be 
commonly underftood, that they are as true friends to Chriftian- 
ity, who believe it on rational grounds, and explain it in a 
manner confiftent with common fenfe, as thofe who aflert, with 
our Author, that the do&trines of Chriftianity are ‘ fo adverfe 
to all the principles of human reafon, that, if brought before 
her tribunal, it muft inevitably be condemned.’ 

After this fufficiently do/d affertion, the Writer procecds, in 
his ufual paradoxical firain, to decry the ufe of reafon in re 
‘ligion : 

‘ If we give no credit to its divine authority, any attempt to re- 
concile them [reafon and revelation] is ufelefs; and, if we believe 
it, prefumpiuous in the higheit degree. To prove the reafonablenefs 
of a revelation, is in fact to deftroy it; becaufe a revelation implies 
information of fomething which reafon cannot difcover, and there- 
fore muft be different from its deductions, or it would be no revela- 


tion. If God had told us, that we come into this world in a ftate of 


perfect innocence, void ef all propenfities to evil; that our depravity 
proceeds 
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proceeds entirely from the abufe of that free-will, with which he has 
been pleafed to endue us; that, if in this life we purfue a virtuous 
conduct, we have a right to be rewarded, and if a vicious, we may 
expect to be punifhed in another, except we prevent it by repentance 
and reformation, and that thefe are always in Our Own power—if 
God had informed us of nothing more, this would have been no re- 
velation, becaufe it is jut what our reafon, properly employed, might 
have taught us: but if he has thought proper, by fupernatural means, 
to aflure us, that our fituation, our relations, our depravity, Our me- 
rits, and our powers, are all of a kind extremely different from what 
we imagine ; and that his difpenfations towards us are founded on 
rinciples which cannot be explained to us, becaufe, in our prefent 
flate, we are unable to comprehend them ; this is a revelation, which 
we may believe, or not, according to our opinion of its authority ; 
but let us not reafon it into no revelation at all.’ 


According to our Author, then, all the labour which our phi 


learned Apologifts for Chriftianity have employed in proving its 
reafonablenefs, hath only ferved to deftroy its foundations. No 
man (except perhaps the Author of Chri/ianity not founded on 
Arguinenst) ever underftood the right methed of defending reve- 
lation, till the Author of the View of the internal Evidence, dif- 
covered, that the beft argument for the belief of Chriftianity is, 
that its do¢trines are contradictory to common fenfe. Formerly 
it was a generally received opinion, that it was the defign of 
revelation, to reveal myfteries; that is, to make that which was 
before either not at all, or very imperfectly, known, to be clearly 
underftood and believed; and accordingly it was commonly 
faid, that ‘‘ where myftery begins, religion ends:” but we are 
now taught, that the myftery of revelation confifts alone in 
thofe doctrines which difagree with the conclufions of reafon. 
Before our Difquifitor’s great difcovery, it was thought to be 
fome proof of the truth of any fuppofed revelation, if its doc- 
trines were confirmed by the decifions of reafon, and if its dif- 
coveries were fuch as were not inconfiftent with the preconcep- 
tions of thofe rational faculties which are the firft gift of heaven ; 
and it was commonly underftood that the abfurdities of Maho- 
metanifm, and of many other pretended revelations, were a fuf- 
ficient ground for rejecting them, without farther examination, 
But it is now a fettled maxim, that revelation muft teach doc- 
trines contrary to reafon. Confequently, the more abfurd any 
teligion is, the greater claim it has to be received as from 
heaven: and when our reformers ftruck the doétrine of tran- 
fubftantiation out of our creed, they robbed Chriftianity of the 
moft facred badge of its divinity. What honours, what tri- 





umphs, ought not to be decreed to fuch an Apologitt ! 
If, after all, any fhould retain fo much partiality for the old 
method of defence, as ftill to attempt ‘ the arduous tafk of re- 


conciling revelation with reafon ;’ let them not for this be pro- 
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nounced afluming, obftinate, and felf-fufficient: let not our 
Difquifitor continue to charge them with aifhonefty and hypocrify, 
left fome cenfor, equally bold with himfelf, fhould take upon 
him to determine a queftion, which for our part we leave un. 
decided ; Whether it be more probable, that the man, who pro. 
feffes to believe in Chriftianity as a divine religion, becaufe it is 
agreeable to reafon and worthy of God, is ahypocrite, than that 
he, who maintains that the beft proof of its divine authority is, 
that it teaches doctrines adverfe to the principles of human rea. 
fon, is a fincere believer. 

Of the feventh Difguifition, which treats on Government and 
Civil Liberty, notice will be taken in the next Article, 

In the eighth, on Religious Effablifhments, our Author fets out 
with fome juft obfervations, amongit which it gives us pleafure 
to find the following explicit avowal of the principles of to. 
Jeration : 

‘ The eftablifhment of one religion ought always to be accom- 
panied by an unlimited toleration of all others, on the principles of 
both juftice and policy; of juftice, becaufe, although every govern. 
ment has a right to beftow her protection and emoluments on any 
mode of religion which fhe moft approves, fhe can have no right to 
enforce the belief or exercife of that, or to prohibit the profeflion of 
any other, by compulfive penalties; of policy, becaufe fuch a tolera- 
tion is the moft effectual means of putting an end to all religious dif- 
fenfions, which fpringing, for the moft part, from a love of fingu- 
Jarity and contradiction, thrive under perfecution, and, when they 
ceafe to be oppofed, they ceafe to exit. 

If fome eftablifhment is thus neceflary, fo muft be fome tefts, or 
fubfcriptions, by which the friends of this eftablifhment may be dif- 
tinguifted, and the principles of thofe who are admitted into it af- 
certained ; without which it would be no eftablifhment at all: but 
every wife government will take care to make thefe as comprehenfive 
as the nature of their inftitutions will admit, in order to leffen the 
number of her enemies; for mott affuredly fuch will ail be who are 
excluded. Whoever are enemies tothe religious conftitution of any 
country, whatever they may pretend, can never be friends to its 
civil; for it is impofiible that an honeft man, who believes his own 
religious profeflion to be true, and moft acceptable to Lis Creator, 
fhould ever be cordially attached to a conftitution which difcourages 
the exercife of it, and patronizes another, which appears to him to 
be falfe and impious. Extend this comprehenfion as widely as pof- 
fible, it will exclude many pious and worthy perfons, who are tena- 
cious of different principles ; and narrow it to any degree, it will fill 
admit a!l thofe who have none: nor is it inexpedient that they fhould 
be admitted ; for every ftate has a right to avail itfelf of their aflilt- 
ance, who, though they are not f> good men, may be better fubjettss 
as thefe may be induced by intereft to fupport the conflitution of their 
country, while thofe are compelled by principle to fubvert it.’ 

_ Upon this paifage it issneccflary to remark, that the obferva 
tion, * that whoever are enemies to the religious meee 
this 
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this country can never be friends to its civil,’ is contrad'cted by 
ihe uniform conduct of Proteftant Diffenters from the time of 
the Revolution, who have always, even in the moft difficult 
times, notwithftanding their difapprobation of the national efta- 
blifhment, been firm fupporters of the Britifh conftitution. 

After his ufual manner of reafoning, our Author, having 
ferted, very juftly, that every eftablifhed religion muft be im- 
perfect, argues from hence againft all attempts to improve our 
own: which is in effect faying, that becaufe nothing human 
can be abfolutely perfect, therefore we ought not to go on to- 
wards perfection. He maintains, that a religious eftablifhment 
is fuficiently perfect © if it contains nothing repugnant to the 
principles of found morality, and the doétrine of Chrift ;’ but 
feems not to be aware, that, through the increafe of knowledge, 
it may become the general opinion, that any particular efta- 
blifhed religion teaches doctrines repugnant to Chriftianity ; and 
that, when this is the cafe, fuch an eftablifhment mu/ be re- 
formed, or muft lofe its authority and ufefulnefs. 

In defcribing the confequences which would follow from the 
abolition of religious eftablifhments, our author thus indulges 
his imagination : 

‘ No uniform mode of public worhhip could there be adopted ; no 
edifices built or repaired for the celebration of it, nor minifters main- 
tained to perform it, except at the will of an ignorant and difcordant 
multitude, the majority of whom would chufe rather to have neither 
worhhip, churches, or minifters, than to incur the expences which 
muft attend them. Every man, who had any fenfe of religion, would 
make one for himfelf; from whence innumerable feéts would {pring 
up, each of which would chufe a miniiter for themfelves ; who, being 
dependent for fubfiftence on the voluntary and precarious liberality 
of his congregation, muft indulge their humours, fubmit to their 
paflions, participate of their vices, and learn of them what doétrines 
they would chufe to be taught; and confequently none but the moft 
ignorant and illiterate would undertake fo mean and beggarly an em- 
ployment. A people thus left to the dominion of their own imaginae 
tions and paffions, and the inftrutions of fuch teachers, would fplit 
into as many fects and parties, divifions and fubdivifions, as knavery 
and folly, artifice, abfurdity and enthufiafm, can produce; each of 
which would be attacked with violence, and fupported with obftinacy 
by all the reft,’ 

If this reafoning be good, it will go fo far as to prove tolera- 
tion to be pernicious: for wherever different religious feéts are 
tolerated, there wil! be many who will * chufe their own mini- 
fers,’ and will be © left to the dominion of their own imagina- 
tion, and the inftruétion of fuch teachers’ as they have chofen, 
But, though the experiment has been long and fairly tried, the 
inconveniences which our Author apprehends, exifts no where 
but in his own fancy. It is not true, that teachers of feparate 
fongregations are obliged to * fubmit to their paffions, and par- 
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ticipate of their vices:’ it is not true, that the employment of 
fuch teachers is more * mean and beggarly’ than that of a fe. 

ular curate who ftarves upon 20/. per annum: it is not true, 
that this employment is ¢ undertaken by none but the moft ig. 
norant and illiterate.’ 

Our Difquifitor attempts to eftablifh a diftinction between re. 
ligion as it concerns the ftate, and as it concerns individuals, 
which he intimates a fufpicion that thofe whom it concerns will 
not have ¢ fagacity fufficient’ to comprehend. Would it not 
have been kind, if, when our Author condefcended to addref 
thefe weak brethren, he had vouchfafed to write in a manner 
adapted to their underftandings ¢ 

The fubftance of what is advanced in this Difquifition is, 
That it is for the benefit of fociety that there fhould be fome 
eftablifhed form.of religion; that, alchough fuch forms are ne- 
ccflarily imperfect, it is the duty of a good.citizen to conform 
to them, unlefs he thinks them contrary to found morality and 
the doctrine of Chrift; that an eftablifhed religion muft ret 
upon the ground of fupernatural authority ; that it is more eli- 
gible to make a true than a factitious religion the bafis of it; and 
confequently, that Chriftianity ought to be eftablifhed. 

All this being admitted as true, it may be reafonably afked, 
what neceflity is there for eftablifhing one fect or form of 
Chriftianity rather than another ? Would it not fully anfwer all 
the valuable purpofes of a religious eftablifhment, to require 
from its minifters an acknowledgment of the divine authority of 
the Chriftian revelation, and a conformity to a plan of worthip 
drawn up in fuch general terms, that it might without fcrupie 
be adopted by Chriftians of every denomination. Of fuch a 
REFORMATION all the rational friends of Chriftianity, both 
within and without the eftablifhment, are earnel{tly defirous: 
and, whatever may be the opinion of the Author of thefe D:f- 
quifitions concerning them, they are too numcrous and too Ie- 


{pectable a body to be treated with neglect. E, 
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Arr. IX. An Anfwer to the Difquifiticn on Covernment and Civil 
Liberty, in a Letter to the Author of Difyuifisions on feveral Sub- 
jects. Small Svo. 1s. Debrett. 1782. 


N the Difquifition to which this pamphlet is a reply, the Au- 
thor undertakes to refute certain principles of government, 
which, before he examines them, he pronounces abfurd, falfe, 
. mifchrevous, and as inconfiftent with common fenfe as with all 
human fociety. Thefe principles he reduces to the five follow- 
ing propofitions; 1. That all men are born equal; 2. That all 
men are born free; 2. That all government is derived fiom the 
people ; 4, That all government is a compact between the go- 
vernars 
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yernors and the governed ; and, 5. That no government ought 
1o laft any longer than it continues to be of equal advantage to 
the two contracting parties; that is, to the governed as to the 


rovernors. 

The futility of the Difquifitor’s objeGtions to thefe principles 
js expofed in this anfwer with fo much ftrength and acutenefs, 
that we fhall content ourfelves with referring our Readers to this 
fenfible and {pirited piece, for a full refutation of whatever the 
Author of the Difquifitions has advanced in oppofition to the 
e(tablifhed principles of civil liberty; and fhall only add a few 
fpecimens of the manner in which he has executed the tafk, 

In reply to what the Difquifitor advances againft the firft pro- 
pofition, his Refpondent fays : winged : 

‘ You fpeak of the different fituations in which men are born with 
refpect to beauty, health, wifdom, genius, fortunes, and honours, 
and profefs that you cannot underftand how they can be faid to be 
born equal ;—nor was there ever a man of common fenfe who could 
underftand it; nor can you produce a fingle author of any credit, 
or of no credit, from Ariflotle to the newfpaper politicians of the 
prefent times, who ever conterded that men were born to this kind 
of equality. No, Sir, the flate of equality we fpeak of is quire a dif- 
ferent thing; it is that flate ‘* wherein all power and jurifdiction is 
reciprocal, no one having more than another,” it refpetts that free- 
dom from fubordination, which, antecedent to civil compact, belongs 
to every individual of our fpecies, who is arrived at years of difcre- 
tion; it has not the moft diftant relation to one man’s being two feet 
taller, or twice as {trong as another; the tall man may overlook the 
litle man, but ke has not thereby acquired the right of prohibiting 
him the ufe of his eyes; the ftrong man may overcome the weak one 
in a fingle combat, but that gives him no right to commence it; he 
can have no right to kick and cuff his fellow, becaufe he may be able 
to do it with impunity. 

* Power, wealth, and wifdom, may be the means of introducing a 
febordination amongit mankind, but this fubordination muft be volun- 
tary on One fide, or it will be nothing but wxju/f? force, rank tyranny, 
on the other. You are born a duke, marquis, earl, vifcount, baron, 
cr, what is more defpotic than all thefe put together, a Tory country 
gentleman; you have power enough to doa peafant, or a mechanic, 
any poor pl. beian, an injury ;—but did your birth, when it gave you 
the power, give you allo the right of doing it? You are born to 
wealth; thank your anceftors for your good fortune, but do not 
think that it entitles you to domineer over him who was born to 
none. You are poffefled of a great natural genius, your brain has 
been caft in a better mou!d than that of your neighbour; thank God 
for your inrellefual pre-eminence; ufe your wifdom for your own 
benefit and the good of others; but leave them to be judges of that 
good; they may have no re!ith for the good which your wifdom may 
point our; you can be no judge of their feelings, can have no right 
to compel them to be wile in your way again their will, 

_* But this natural freedom from (vdordination, and that is the equa 
lity contended for, is fo clear, that no more need be faid on the fub- 
ject, 
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jet, and you yourfelf feem to admit it, when you afk,—** but, fap. 
poling they were all born equal, would this prove, what is always in. 
tended to be proved by it, that they ought always to continue fo?” 
In‘ended! by whom? I never yet faw a writer on the fubje& who had 
any intention of the kind. You again miitake, I will not fay mifre. 
prefent, for that implies a principle of which I hope you are inca- 
pable; but you miltake the meaning of your opponents, and difplay 
our valour in fighting a phantom of your own forming, Who has ever 
faid that men, becaufe they were born equal, ought, were under an 
obligation, to continue equal? Becaufe we do not grant that any 
man has a zatwra/ right to rule over another, mutt we of neceflity 
grant that he cannot have an adventitious one? You have no right to 
rule me, nor have I any right to rule you; we are at this inftantin a 
ftate of equality with refpect to each other, the next may introduce 
a ftate of fubordination ; for my own advantage I make an agreement 
with you, fora fum of money, or other confideration, | give you a 
right to difpofe of my time and labour; I am no longer your equal, 
but it was my own voluntary act which made me your inferior. Men 
are born equal; for their own advantage, for the fake of enjoying 
pzace and protection, they elect a magiitrate; they are no longer his 
equals, but it was their own voluntary aét which made them his in- 
feriors; and they ought (if that be the meaning of your ought), they 
ought to be permitted 10 continue equal till they have conftituted to them- 
felves a fuperior. You triumphantly afk, ‘* mult no man afume 
power over another becaufe they were born equal?’ | plainly tell you, 
no—he muft not;—if he does, he afumes what he has no right to: God 
has not given him the right, man cannot give it him; nor can he 
acquire it by any other means than the conceflion of him over whom 
it is to be exerted. This conceflion is the only firm and true prin- 
ciple of civil fabordination ; it will lait, and bow down a man’s neck 
to the voluntary yoke of legal government, when the ftraggles to 
fhake off an involuntary bondage, thall burit into a thoufand pieces 
the chains of defpotiim. Thus may you fee that this mighty argu- 
ment, drawn from the equality of mankind, by which all powers and 
principalities are eftablithed on their fureft bafes, is entirely true, 
and cannot be too often or too folemnly introduced, efpecially when 
** many abfurd principles concerning government and flavery, bave of 
date Leen diffiminated with unufual indufiry.”” 
The fecond propofition the Anfwerer thus fupports : 
¢ The proof of this is included in that of the former: For, if all 
men are born equal to each other, with refpect to their want of 
power over each other, they certainly mult be equally free: where 
there is no natural {ubordination, there can be no xatural govern- 
ment, or government of every kind implies fubordination, and where 
shere is no natural government there is natural freedom. In your 
endeavours to refute this propoiition, you have not, indeed, trifled 
with Sir Robert Filmer, by a:tempting to prove that men are not 
born naturally free, from children being born in fubje€tion to their 
parents, or in deriving royal defpotic authority trom the paternal 
authority of Adam, you have aot plagued your readers with this fe- 
Jamn nonfenfe; but you certainly do trifle with their patience, in 
proving the littl claim man can have to freedom, from his being 
confined 
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confined in the womb, fwathed by his nurfe, flogged by his {chool- 
mater, or hanged by his magiftrate, All this is humour, but it is 
not argument: it is wit, but without judgment: [ cannot employ my 
time in refuting it.—You grow ferious, and reprefent a factious and 
turbulent difpofition, and an impatience of controul, as difqualifying 
4 man from being a member of a future celeftial community.—So, 
then, the affair is qufte over with us, both here and hereafter: the 
Tories only are to go to heaven: they have long fhut the door of Se. 
James in the face of the Whigs, and they think that St, Peter will be 
their porter, and perform the fame fervice for them in an higher 
iece, Sad reafoning this! Is every man who raifes a tumult, to 
tumble from his throne a tyrant or an ufurper unfit for heaven? Is 
every man who groans when he is oppreffed, or kicks when he is un- 
juftly goaded, turbulent and unft for heaven? Is an impatience of 
controul, which may neither be directed by wifdom, nor prompted 
by goodnefs, nor founded in juttice, to be profcribed as unfit for the 
communion of the blefled? On this fuppofition what mult become 
of St. Paul and the apoitles, and all the Chriftian martyrs? they 
were men of turbulent difpofitions, for they turned the world upfide 
down! Be a little charitable, 1 befeech you, and do not fo haftily 
confign to the company of the devil and his angels, thofe /adious 
men, lords {piritual and temporal, knights and citizens, gentlemen 
and yeomen, who were impatient of the controul of James the Second, 
and who by that very impatience have feated the Houfe of Hanover 
on the throne of Great Britain,’ 

The Difquifitor having, under the third head,.expreffled great 
diffatisfation at the ufual acceptation of the term people, among 
thofe whom he calJs our modern demagogues, has provoked the 
following f{pirited but juft reply : 

‘ You reprefent thefe demagogues, injarioafly enovgh, as exclud- 
ing from that denomination the peers ef the realm, and the repre- 
fentatives of the people, the paftors of the church, and the fages of the 
law, the magiitrates, the Jand-holders, the ttock-holders, and the 
merchants, as expecting public fpirit from the garrets of Grub-ftreet, 
reformation from the purlieus of St. Giles, a Solon from the tin- 
mines of Cornwall, and a Lycurgus from the coal-pits of Newcaftle. 
This is mere declamation, if not fomething worfe, defamation. I 
never heard, nor, I will take upon me to fay, did you ever hear any 
one of the demagogues you fpeak of, annexing to the terms ‘* the 
people,” the fenfe you have here reprefented them as annexing. 
Your imagination has in this, as in other parts of your Difquifition, 
run away with your good fenfe; your defcription is lively, but it is 
not jul; you may have fupporced your point, but you will have 
ruined, with thinking men, the opinion they might have been dif- 
pofed to entertain of your candour. But that you may not be at a 
lofs to know what your modern demagopues underitand by the 
people, I will tell you what the Prince of Orange underftood by 
them ; for that, I take it, is the fenfe in which they underftand the 
terms, and in which every man of fenfe muit underftand them. The 
Prince explains his fentiment, in the 25th paragraph of his declara- 
tion, wherein he invi:es and requires al/ perfons whatfoever (here is 


no exclufion even of tinners and colliers), all the peers of the realm, 
both 
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both fpiritual and tempora!, all lords, lieutenants, deputy-lieute. 
nants, and all gentlemen, citizens, and other commons of all ranks, to 
come and affift him in the execution of his defign, to re-efablith the 
conftitution of the Englith government.’ 

On the fubject of mutual compact, our Writer judicioufly 
correéts the mifconceptions of the Difquifitor, thus : 

“© Compaét, you fay, is repygnant to the very nature of govern. 
ment, whofe effence is compuluon.”’ The effence of gove:nment, 
after it is efablifbed. is computfion ; but the effence of the ettablih. 
ment of government is compatt, tacit, or exprefs. Thefe are quite 
different things; you will prefently underftand the diftinion. Sup- 
pofe an hundred common failors to be fiipwrecked upon an ifland in- 
habited by favages, it is evident that there is no manner of govern- 
ment amonpit thefe men; fome may be taller, or ftronger, or younger, 
or wifer, than the reft, bat flill chey are all equal to each other with 
refpect to fuberdination ; no one has any authority to regulate the 
actions of his fellow. For mutual prefervation, they will foon with 
to withdraw themfe!ves from this flate of equality, and, in the ftrit: 
eft fenfe of the word, anarchy; they will elect a leader; the wifef, 
probably, and the boldeft man amongft them, wiil, by their common 
faffrage, be made their governor; and, in order that this governor 
may be of ufe to them, they w:!! promife to obey bim whilit he a@s 
for the common good. Now begins compulfion, but it is compul- 
fion arifing from confent and compact ; it isin us exiltence /ub/equent 
to the eftablifhment of that government of which it conftitutes the 
effence. : 

* You fay, by way of invalidating the notion of compact, that “ if 
every man had a right to furrender his independence on bargain, he 
muft have an equal right to retain it.’’ I admit that he has that right, 
but it is a right which his intereft will not fuffer him to retain for any 
length of time ; or if he does retain it, it muft be at his own peril. 
Suppofe one of our hundred failors fhould refufe to ele&t any leader, 
that one is in a ftate of natural independence with refpect to all the 
refi; the leader bas no authority over him; he is at liberty to pro- 
tect himfelf by his cwn ftrengch, ‘from the attacks of favages and wild 
beafis; but a very few days experience would convince him, that his 
protection would be better fecured by an hundred arms than by one; 
he would fuon be induced to become a member of that community 
into which the reit had entered; ke would be induced to it, but he 
ought not to be cempeiled to it.’ 

Thefe extraéts may fuffice as fpecimens of the manner in 
which this Writer has attempted to refute the reafoning of the 
Difquifition, and to prove that he has done it very fuccefsfully. 

If any apology be neceflary for having taken up fo much of 
our Readei’s time in examining into the merits of fo fmall a 
work as the Di/quifitions on feveral Subjec?s, we have only to fay, 
that our duty to the Public requires us to prevent, as far as we 
are able, the diflemination of abfurdity and error, under the 


fanction of diftinguifhed and refpcéted names, 
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Arte » @ Objfervations on the rapid Dicane of ake Cicrical Credit and 
Charafer. Ina Letter to the Bishop of Cheiter. Svo. is. 6d. 
Johnfon, 1752. 


(By a Corre/pondent.) 

‘HIS pamphlet, though without a name, we have reafon 

to believe is the work of a Che/bire clergyman; the fame 

who two years ago printed a fermon on the General Fatt. If, 
in our ftri€tures on that fermon, we thought the Writer juftly 
blameable for converting the pulpit into a theatre of {candal 
and defamation, and for tranfgreffing all the bounds of modefty 
and candour *; the fame uncharitablenefs of difpofition, the 
fame propenfity to calumny and detraction, cloaked, but ill 
concealed, under a pretended regard for the ciedit of the cleri- 
cal order, are imputable to him here. ‘The fole purpofe of this 
production is to caft an odium on a very worthy Prelate, who, 
as our Author himfelf tells the ftory, on no lefs authority than 
that of a fynod of bifhops, met to deliberate on the occafion, 
confented to the ordination of a man, whom he is pleafed to de- 
feribe as of the loweft qualifications with refpeét to literature, 
and who never ated but in a fubordinate capacity to a country inn. 
It appears, however, from the Obferver’s own confeffions, that 
the moral charaéter of the perfon ordained is free from the /ea 
afperfion ; that many gentlemen and clergymen, in the neighbourhood, 
of different, yet all of re/pectasle charaéiers, to whom his fiation 
and capacity were adtually known, concurred in attefting a tefti- 
monial in his favour; and that two noble Earls, of the higheft 
honour and virtue, joined in recommending him to the Bifhop 
for ordination. ‘Thefe circumftances alone, collected merely 
from the imperfect reprefentation made by the Obferver, are 
enough to fhew there muft have been fomething more than or- 
dinary in the cafe; though what the peculiarities of it were, we 
in vain expect to learn from the performance before us. But 
what our Author had his reafons for keeping out of fight, two 
gentlemen learned in the law, and one of them at this time in 
an office of the firft dignity in the profeffion, were at the pains 
of elucidating with great exactnefs; and from their account 
chiefly it is that we are enabled to lay the following detail be- 
fore our Readers : 

A rectory of confiderable value, had been the inheritance of 
the Y———ns in Chefhire for nearly a century; and from 1682 
to 1753 one of this name and family was, in a regular courfe of 
fucceffion, not only patron of the benefice, but incumbent alfo. 
In 1753, Richard, the then patron and incumbent, died; and 
it is neceflary to remark here, that it is under a deed of fettle- 
ment, executed by this Richard in i746, that Charles, 
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* Sce our Review for April 1780, Vol. LXII. p. 333. 
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father of Edward, the prefent incumbent (the fame perfon who 
was ordained in confequence of the extraordinary circumftances 
alluded to above), derives his title. On Richard’s death, in 
1753, Dorothy his fifter ufurped upon the rightful owner, and 
pre(ented William, of the fame family name, but who was no 
relation; and afterwards difpofed of the advowfon, by deed of 
gift, to the College of All Souls in Oxford. The Clerk, thus 
fraudulently prefented by Dorothy, continued in poflefion of 
the rectory for more than 27 yeais; during the whole period of 
which long incumbency, the family of Charles was kept in ut. 
ter ignorance of the deed of fettlement, made by Richard in 
1746, under which deed their title had accrued. But on the 
vacancy by the death of William in 1780, Richard’s deed being 
now difcovered, a long and expenfive litigation concerning the 
right of patronage took place between Charles and the College of 
All Souls; which at laft was decided againft the College, and in 
favour of Charles, by the then Solicitor General, to whofe ar. 
bitration, by confent of both parties, the matter was referred, 
Charles, now the confeffed legal patron of the contefted be- 
nefice, is an inn-keeper in a town in Chefhire, and has alio the 
care of the Poft-office in the fame place; but the latter em- 
ployment, that of the Poft-office, was chiefly entrufted to his 
fon, Edward. It was obvious, that the ordination of this Ed- 
ward, and his confequent inftitution to the living, could they 
be effected, would not only greatly contribute to the comfort 
and happinefs of him and his family, but would in fome degree 
repair the injuries they had fuffered, and for fo many years, by 
the injuftice of one of their anceftors. Under the preflure of 
embarrafled circumftances, or at leaft of circumfcribed means, 
and without a view to a dignified profeffion, the attention of 
Edward to literary purfuits was not direGed fo early as it would 
have been, had the title of the family to the living been fooner 
known. His underftanding, however, is far from being of the 
loweft form ; he is not without education; and his morals have 
always been irreproachable. The Earl of S d, in whofe 
neighbourhood Edward lived, having carefully inquired into all 
the particulars of the cafe, was pleafed to intereft himfelf in his 
favour, and with that benignity which marks his character, 
took upon him to inclofe a ftate of it to the Metropolitan. 
Three of the clergy, to all of whom he had been intimately 
known for many years, drew up and figned a teftimonial, out 
of the common form, bearing witnefs to his piety and exemplary 
life; which teftimonial was alfo counterfigned by the Bifhop of 
the diocc fe where Edward lived. Edward in the mean while was 
employing his time and pains, under the direction of a reputable 
clergyman, in preparing himfelf for the facred office, for which 
he was a candidate; and being approved by the Bifhop, : 
whole 
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whofe diocefe the benefice was fituated, he was, at the General 
Ordination in December laft, ordained Deacon, and in the en- 
fying Lent ordained Prieft, and about the beginning of March, 
by the fame Bifhop, was inftituted to the family living. 

The ftory of the meeting of the Bifhops, to confult concern- 
ing the admiffion of Edward into Orders, is not true; and is an 
ynpardonable inftance of the obferver’s levity and inaccuracy, 
when writing on a fubject where character is fo much concerned. 
Nor is it true, that two Earls applied, either perfonally or by 
letter, to the Bifhop, to whom the power of ordaining in this 
cafe belonged. And the indignation and derifion, which, it is 
aflerted in the pamphlet, the above Ordination has excited, we 
have caufe to think, exift no where but in the Obferver and his 
family ; and is therefore a third inftance of his want of good 
faith. The Prelate, who is fo injurioufly treated on this occa- 
fion, had and could‘have no other intereft in the cafe, befides 
that which compaffion and propriety fuggefted. Be it indeed 
that he has erred, it muft at leaft be allowed, he erred on the 
fide of humanity ; and his brethren, who ‘* judge not accord- 
ing to appearance, but judge righteous judgment,” will, we 
doubt not, ‘* forgive” him ** this wrong.” 

But the curious part of the ftory is yet untold. When, on 
the vacancy of the reCtory in 1780, the deed of fettlemen:, 
which had been fo long fraudulently concealed, was brought to 
light ; and the right of Charles, father of Edward, to the ad- 
vowfon was at length confirmed by the adjudication of the Soli- 
citor General; it was thought expedient to look out for fome 
friend, who might be prefented to the benefice till fuch time as 
Edward was capable of taking it: and no one occurred more 
proper for a truft of this nature, or on whom, being a relation, 
the family might more fecurely confide, than the brother of our 
Obferver: and, if we are not greatly mifinformed, our Obferver 
himfelf condefcended to enter into a bond, under a confiderable 
penalty, that his brother fhould bond fide give up the living, 
whenever Edward fhould be ordained Prieit. ‘Fhe fagacious 
Reader now perceives at once the reafon of all that fpleen and 
indignation, which gave birth to the prefent pamphlet. ‘This 
Edward, the Obferver and his brother knew, was the heir; and, 
could his ordination by any way be prevented, the inheritance 
would be theirs. When Edward therefore, now in full orders, 
called upon them to fulfil their engagements, and to refign the 
living, their towering hopes experienced the moft crucl difap- 
pointment. And to the mortification occafioned by this dif- 
appointment it is,#that all the tragical lamentations are to be 
afcribed concerning the unfitnefs of [:dward for the facred office, 
and ali the abufe fo liberally thrown on the Bifhop, who, by put- 
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ting a man of unblemifhed morals into orders, had reftored the 
patrimony of a worthy family to its true owner. 

When the Writer of the Obfervations allows himfelf to fpeak 
in terms of the higheft difrefpect and contumely of thofe who 
from the pureft motives of benevolence efpoufed the caufe of this 
injured family, and to defcribe them as mean enough to join in 
a common impoflure; his pation, we will fuppofe, led him to 
forget, he was calumniating fome of the moft reputable perfons 
in his county and neighbourhood. When he expatiates on the 
importance of human learning, and tells us gravely that the cree 
dit of a clergyman requires he fhould be refpected as a fcholar; 
without difputing with him here the truth of his aflertions, we 
would only point out to him ‘* a more excellent way :” 
“© Knowledge puffeth up; but charity edifieth :” we would re. 
mind him, that hypocrify’and malevolence, a pronenefs to think 
and {peak evil of others, and to interpret their well-intentioned 
actions to the worft advantage, are greater defects, and will do 
more towards the rapid decline of the clerical credit and charaGer, 
than the bare want of fkill in the Latin and Greek languages ; 
and that however ufeful literary attainments may be and are to 
a divine, when accompanied with the milder virtues of the 
heart, yet without fuch an union they are to be regarded no 
more than ** founding brafs or a tinkling cymba).” 

But fo modeft a way of eftimating his abilities is not, at pre- 
fent, we fear, among the good qualities of our Author. He 
appears fo much at eafe in giving us his Obfervations ; fo little 
apprehenfive, that, after he had amufed himfelf and his read- 
ers by what has always been confidered as the worft of falfe- 
hoods, a tale half told, {ome body or other might at laft be found, 
who, from the fimple love of juftice, would undeceive the Public, 
and relate the ftory as it is; that towards the conclufion of his 
pamphlet, he congratulates himfelf on his performance, and, far 
from repenting of his labours, gives us to know he is perfeétly 
fatisfied with what he had dones Wuat I HAVE WRITTEN, 
fays he, I HAVE WRITTEN, So faid Pontius PiLaTE, 
foon ** after he had condemned the guiltlefs.” 

Anon, 


Art. XI, The Hiftery ef Scotland, from the Eftablifoment of the Re 
formation till the Death of Queen Mary. By Gilbert Sivart, Doc- 
tor of Laws, and Member of the Society of Antiquaries at Edin- 
burgh. 4to. 2Vols. 11. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1782. 


HERE are certain periods of hiftory fo deeply involved in 
obfcurity, that they feem to baffle all the induftry and pe- 
netration of hiftorians. With refpeét to events which happened 
in remote antiquity, this wi!l be eafily accounted for from the 
{carcity of original authorities occafioned by the aa 
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of time. But even more recent tranfactions, which lie only a 
little way behind the field of living memory, are from various 
cau(es liable to the fame uncertainty. In times when court- 
intrigue and hypocrify are prevalent, and in affairs where it is 
the intereft and ftudy of the principal actors to difguife their 
motives, and even to conceal their proceedings as much as pof- 
fible from the public eye, the fources from which a true narra- 
tive of faéts is to be colleéted muft neceflarily be confufed and 
contradiGtory, and confequently many events muft always re- 
main {ubjects of controverfy. 

The reign of Mary Queen of Scots is a period, the tranfac- 
tions of which are, from thefe and other caufes, fo indiftin&lly 
and doubtfully recorded, that, notwithftanding the great variety 
of original documents with which the writers who have under- 
taken this portion of hiftory have been furnifhed, they have not 
yet been able to extra& from them any narrative of fa¢ts which 
has not been liable to material objections. 

The imperfections and errors which have been difcovered in the 
hiflories of this period already written, may perhaps be accounted 
for on thefe grounds, without fuppofing all the writers deficient 
in fidelity or impartiality: Dr. Stuart, however, feems to be 
of opinion, ¢ that no performance in which his fubjeé is treated 
has yet been offered to the Public, which can be pronounced to 
be faithful and impartial.’ On his own part, he protefles to 
have undertaken the work without any prepofleffions, and to 
have exerted himfelf to attain a perfect impartiality. How far 
the execution agrees with thefe profeflions, we fhall not pre- 
fume to determine ; but we cannot help remarking the follow- 
ing circumftance :—In introducing to the world the hiftory of 
a petiod, which was not Jong fince treated by a writer, to whom 
the general voice of the Public has afcribed no inconfiderable 
fhare of merit, and whofe reputation as an hiftorian ftood firm, 
for feveral years, without any other fupport than his Hiftory of 
Scotland, it was natural to expect that his predeceffor in this 
path fhould have been very particularly noticed. We therefore 

felt fome degree of furprife when we obferved, that the name of 
Dr. Robertfon was not mentioned in the Preface to this work ; 
and that little or nothing is faid of his hiftory, till the Author 
hinds occafion, abeut the middle of his work, to excufe him- 
felf for the negleét, in a note,—in which he treats both the 
hiftory and the writer with no flight degree of contempt ; repre- 
fenting the former as unworthy of attention, and the latter as a 
man, whofe popularity was once very confiderable. With thefe 
feelings refpecting Dr. Robertfon and his work, the Public, 
Pc long been accuftomed to refpect his perfonal merit 
i‘. Sewer talents, will poffibly qucftion, whether it could be ig 
a t of Dr. Stuart, whatever are his abilities, to write a 
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perfeétly unbiafled and impartial hiftory of the reign of Mary 
Quecn of Scots Whether greater regard be due to the re. 
prefentations of Dr. Roberfon, or to thofe of Dr. Stuart, in 
the doubtful parts of this portion of hiftory, muft not, however, 
be determined by prefumptive arguments, but by a fair and full 
comparifon of their refpeétive works :—a tafk, which would re. 
quire more leifure than our numerous engagements to the Pub. 
lic will allow us to command, and a ful.er difcuffion than the 
nature of our work would admit. We mutt therefore content 
ourfelves with leading our readers into a train of inquiry on the 
queftions in difpute, by briefly ftating the different reprefenta- 
tions which thefe hiftorians give of one of the principal events 
in this period of hiftory,—the death of Lord Darnley. 

The following is a very brief, but we hope correct, abftra&t of 
Dr. Robertfon’s account of this tranfaétion : 

After refufing many propofals of marriage from foreigners, Mary 
made choice of Lord Darnley, eldeft fon of the Earl of Lennox, and 
Lady Margaret Douglas, ‘The marriage was folemnized with the 
concurrence of a convention of the nobles, but oppofed by the Earl 
of Murray and others. Darnley’s weak and infolent behaviour foon 
alienated the affe€tions ‘of the Queen from him. He was highly of- 
fended at the familiarity and confidence’with which fhe treated David 
Rizio, an Italian. At the fame time, Marton and others, who were 
attached to Murray, imputing the rigour of the Queen againft the 
exiles to the influence of Rizio, determined upon his deitrudtion. 
They formed a defign againft him with Darnley, and carried it into 
execution ; aflaflinating him in the palace, and putting the Queen 
under guard, Murray and his affociates the next evening returned 
to Edinburgh. The Queen had the addrefs to difengage Darnley 
from the con{pirators, and prevailed upon him to attend her to Dunbar. 
Here the Ear] Bothwel colleéted a force which enabled the Queen to 
advance towards Edinburgh againft the confpirators. From this 
time Mary appears to have lott all affection for Darnley, and Both- 
wel obtained the afcendancy in her heart. After fhe was delivered of 
her fon James, in the caltle of Edinburgh, the difcovered no change 
in her fentiments with refpe& to Darnley: fhe treated him with the 
utmoft referve, and all endeavours to reconcile them proved inefiec- 
tual. Bothwel continued to poffefs the chief fway in her counfels, 
and in her heart: and the King, diffatisfied and chagrined, often de- 
clared his refolution to leave Scotland. Bothwel, who was Warden 
of all the Marches, going againft a gang of banditti, who lurked in 
Lidde‘dale, was wounded, and carried to Hermitage caftle. Mary, 
who was then at Jedburgh, inftantly flew thither, with an impatience 
which marked the anxiety of a lovers Finding him fafe, fhe re 
turned to Jedburgh, where her fatigue, and the anguith fhe had ful- 
fered on account of Bothwel, threw her into a violent fever. Duriog 
ber illnefs, the King, who refided at Stirling, never came near her: 
and when, after her recovery, he made his appearance, he met with 
a cold reception, and his ftay was very fhort. Mary now fixed her 
refidence at Craigmillar, where her averfion to the King became 
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every day more confirmed, and fhe fell into deep melancholy. 
Marray on this propofed a divorce to Mary, on condition that the 
confpirators fhould be pardoned ; which the declined, probably, left 
it might affeét her fon’s claim to the crown. Bochwel afterwards ob- 
tained from Mary the pardon of the confpirators, The King des 
clined being prefent at the baptifm of the Prince, which was per- 
formed at Stirling. He foon after withdrew to Glafgow, where he 
was confined by a violent diftemper, during which the Queen ne- 
lected him. At laft fhe vifited him, and aflumed an appesrance of 
great affection ; but her whole behaviour to Bothwel, and the letters 
which fhe wrote to him from Glafgow, prove all chis to have been 
mere artifice. Having regained his confidence, fhe brought him 
back to Edinburgh, and lodged him in a houfe, which was in an 
open field, and therefore, from its folitude, fit for the purpofe for 
which it feems manifeftly to have been chofen. Here Mary a cended 
him with afliduous care day and night. But, one evening, the left the 
houfe to attend a mafked ball in the palace; and whillt the was abe 
fent, about two in the morning, the houfe in which the King lay 
was blown up with gunpowder. The dead body of the King was 
found the next morning in an adjacent garden. The fu‘picion of the 
murder fell, with almoft general confent, upon Bothwel, and ree 
flections were thrown out, as if the Queen herfelf were no ftranger to 
thecrime. The Queen, two days after the murder, iffued a pro- 
clamation, offering a large reward for difcovering the murderers, 
But the Queen’s council was more bufy in enquiring after the authors 
of the libels, than in fearching for the murderers: fome perfons 
were examined, but it was with the moft indecent remiffnefs, and no 
light was caft upon the affair. The report of the King’s murder 
fpread quickly over Europe, and the friends of Mary called upon her 
to purfue the difcovery with the utmoft diligence, as the belt vindica- 
tion of her innocence. The King’s father, the Earl of Lennox, incited 
Mary to vengeance with inceffant importunity ; he declared in write 
ing his fufpicions of Bothwel and others, and required that they 
fhould be committed to cuftody, or at leaft excluded from her pre- 
fence. Upon this, it was refolved to bring Bothwel to trial. But 
he was ftill admitted to the Queen’s councils, and enjoyed all the 
diftin€tions of a favourite, She gave him the command of the caflle 
of Edinburgh. The time and manner of his trial were fixed in a 
meeting of the Privy Council, in which he fatasa member, The 
trial was fo precipitated, that Lennox had not time to prepare for the 
accufation. Bothwel appeared with fuch a formidable retinue, con- 
filing of his friends and vaflals, and a band of hired foldiers, that it 
would have been dangerous to condemn, and impoffible to punith 
him. Lennox, by one of his dependants, protefted againft the pro- 
ceedings of the Court as illegal: no accufation was brought; not a 
fingle witnefs examined: the jury of courfe acquitted Bothwel, but 
entered a proteft, that no crime fhould be imputed to them on that 
account, as no proof of the indi€tment was produced. The people 
murmured, and expreffed their indignation by pafquinades and libels. 
In the mean time, Bothwel challenged any gentleman to fingle com- 
bat who fhould accufe him of the murder of the King. Mary con- 


tinued her partiality, At the opening of Parliament, two days ws 
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the trial, fle appointed Bothwel to carry the fceptre before her; ang 
the Parliament ratified his innocence, and coniirmed all the grants 
which the Queen had made to him. Boihwel, a few days afterwards, 
having invited the nobles to an entertainment, partly by promifes, 
and partly by force, prevailed upon them all to fign a paper, decla. 
ring his innocence, and recommending him to the Queen as the moft 
proper perfon the could chufe for her hufband. Five days after this, 
affembling a thoufand horfe, under the pretence of going againft the 
free-booters, he left Edinburgh, met the Queen on her return from 
Stirling, feized on her perfon, and conducted her to his cattle ar 
Dunbar. She exprefled nei:her furprize nor indignation, but feemed 
to yield without regret. ‘The officer who feized Me!ville, one of her 
attendants, informed him that nothing hed been done without her 
own confent. If we may rely on the letters publithed in Mary’s 
name, every ftep was taken with her participation and advice. Both. 
wel, being thus in pofleffion of the Queen’s perfon, obtained, with 
ail difpatch, in two different courts, a tentence of divorce, from his 
wife Lady Jean Gordon; a few days after which, the Queen pub- 
licly declared herfelf fatished with the conduct of Bothwel, created 
him Duke of Orkney, and made him her hufband. 

Such is the outline of the ftory, according to Dr, Robertfon, 
It has, on the firft hearing, an air of confiftency and probability; 
and is withal fupported by numerous references to authentic 
documents. But let us attend to Dr, Stuart’s reprefentation 
of the affair. 

Concerning the marriage and the circumftances which oc- 
curred between this event and the murder of Rizio, the two 
narratives in the main agree. But ir the remainder of the ftory, 
Dr. Stuart’s account of things differs in many eflential points 
from Dr. Robertfon. He acknowledges no other paffion in the 
breaft of Mary towards Bothwel, than gratitude for his fervices, 
and imputes her vifit to him, and her fubfequent illnefs, to very 
different caufes from thofe which Dr. R., has affigned. 

* The Earl of Morton, in the mean while, was exciting commotions 
upon the Borders; and as no fettled peace had prevailed in thefe 
diitriGs fince Mary’s marriage, there was the ftronger probability that 
he would fucceed in his attempt. Proclamations were iflued to call 
her fubjects to arms ; and the proceeded to Jedburgh to hold juttice 
courts, and to punish traitors and diforderly perfons. The Earl of 
Bothwel, who was Lord Lieutenant of the Marches, went before hera 
few days to take the command of the flrength of thecountry. There 
were in her train the Earls of Huntley, Murray, Athol, Rothes, and 
Cathnefs: the Lords Levingfton, Arbroth, Seton, Yefter, Borthwick, 
and Somervile ; with many freeholders and gentlemen, While he 
was at Jedburgh Bothwel encountered the Elliots, an unruly tribe of 
plunderers, whofe pronenefs to mifchief was encouraged at this period 
by the Englith wardens, and the artifices of the Earl of Morton, In 
this engagement he had the misfortune to receive feveral flight wounds 
and was carried to his caftle of Hermitage. The infurgents, amovg 
whom he was infinitely impopular, from the infolence of his carriag® 
had vowed to withitand him to the uttermoft, and to yield only to the 
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Queen in perfon, Incited by this circumftance, and fond of appear- 
ing in the field, and of recalling to her people the renown of her an- 
cetors, Mary, with a proper attendance, took the road to his caitle. 
She was anxious not only to confole him for his misfortune, but to 
profit by his intelligence, and to concert the meafures to be purfued ; 
and, after converfing with him for a few hours, fhe returned to Jed- 
burgh. 

Prom the ftate of the affairs of her kingdom her mind had been 
diturbed and uneafy. Anguifh and concern, the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, the agitation of her fpirits, and the inclemency of the night air 
afeing her conftitution, fhe contracted a fharp and dangerous fe- 
ver.” 

The Queen’s diffatisfation with the King, Dr. Stuart every 
where reprefents as falling far fhort of that unconquerable averfion 
which Dr. R. defcribes; and fpeaks of her attention to him, 
during his illnefs at Glafgow, as the effect of a fincere reconci- 
liation. His narration of this part of the tranfaction is as fol- 


lows : ! 

‘ At Stirling the King confined himfelf chiefly to his chamber. 
The ftrangenefs of his behaviour to the Queen drew to him no favour 
able notice ; and the Earl of Murray and his faction irritating the 
odium entertained againit him, the foreign ambafladors paid him no 
court. [His fituation was moft uncomfortable; and his pride made 
him feel,.in an exquifite degree, the ridicule and contempt to which he 
had expofed himfeif. But though he muft have been con{cious of his 
imprudence and folly, and was fenfible of the anguifh which the 
Queen had fuffered upon his account, he did not alter his conduét, 
and was inclined ratherto embitter her uneafinefs than to foften it. 
Ina fullen and mortified humour he left Stirling, and took the road 
to Glafgow, without communicating his intentions, and without 
deigning to falute her, To divert her melancholy fhe made excur- 
fions to Drummond Caflle, and the houfe of Tillibardin, which were 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling. She then returned to that city, 
and having pafled a few days in it, proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
he was informed that the King was dangeroufly fick at Glafgow. He 
was racked with vehement pains; his body was covered with puftules 
ofa blaeith colour; and his death wasexpected. His danger awaken- 
ed all the gentlene({s of her nature; and the forgot the wrongs fhe had 
endured, ‘Time had abated the vivacity of her refentment; and after 
its paroxyfm was paft, fhe was more difpofed to weep over her afflic- 
tions, than to indulge herfelf in revenge. The foftnefs of grief pre- 
pared her for a returning tendernefs. His diftrefles effeCted it. Her 
memory fhut itfelf to his errors and imperfeftions, and was only open 
to his better qualities and accomplithments. He himfelf, affected 
with the near profpect of death, thought with forrow of the injuries 
he had commited againft her. ‘The news of his repentance was fent 
toher, She recollected the ardour of that affection he had lighted up 
in her bofons, and the happinefs with which fhe had furrendered here 
ff to him in the bloom and ripenefs of her beauty. Her infant fon, 
the pledge of their love, being continually in her fight, infpirited her 
icnibilities. he plan of lenity which fhe had previoufly adopted 
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with regard to him, her defign to excite even the approbation of 
her enemies by the propriety of her conduct, the advices of Eliza. 
beth, by the Earl of Bedford, to entertain him with reipect, the appre. 
he: fion left the royal dignity migh fuffer any diminution by the uni. 
verfal diftafle with which he was beheld by her fubjects, and her cer. 
tainty and knowledge of the angry paflions which her chief counfellors 
had follered againft him, all concurred co diveft her heart of every fen. 
timent of bitiernefs, and to melt it down in fympatby and forrow, 
Yielding to tender and anxious emotions, fhe left her capital and her 
palace in the fevere't feafon of the year, to wait upon him. Her aff- 
duities and kindneffes conmmunicated to him the moft flattering fo. 
lacement ; and while the lingered about his perfon with a fond foli- 
citude, and a delicate attention, he felt that the ficknefs of his mind 
and the virulence of his difeafe were diminifhed. It was not long be. 
fore the flate of his health permitted him to travel; and fhe carried 
him with her to Edinburgh, where her phyficians could confult bef 
the nature of his cafe ; and where the herfelf could attend upon him 
with the greater conveniency. ‘The low and damp fituation of her 

alace of Holyrocd-houfe being improper for his condition, he was 
lodged in a houfe which had been »ppropriated to the Superior of the 
church called St. Marys in the fields. This houfe ftood upon a high 
ground, and in a falubrious air; and here fhe ftaid with him for 
fome davs, continuing her offices of amity and comfort.’ ‘ 

The murder of Darnley Dr. S. thus attempts to account for, 
from the fubtle machinations of Murray and his faction: 

‘ The Earls of Murray and Bothwel, and Maitland of Lethington 
were infinitely difappointed with the mifcarriage of the conference at 
Craigmillar. They had preffed the matter of the divorce with fo 
much earnefinefs, that they had giyen the alarm to the fears of the 
Queen. It feemed to her that their refentments againft the King 
were too eager, and that they had confpired to produce his feparation 
from her by fome improper method. She, accordingly, had com- 
manded them not to think of any attempt that might fix a blemih 
upon her honour, Or do a prejudice to her fon. From their zeal there 
flowed a confecuence the moit oppofite to what they had intended. 
The dark uncertainty of their machinations excited in her a fentiment 
of compaffion for the objeé of their hatred, and a terror left his dan- 
ger might involve her own. They fuffered from the treachery of their 
p*flions, and perceived, with furprize, that her heart might yet warm 
to her hufbind with affe€tion and cordiality. His late illnefs, which 
was probably the effcct of poifon, adminiftered by them, working {0 
flrongly to his favour in the mind of the Queen, confirmed this fu- 
{fpicion. In his recovery, and in their reconciliation, they had the 
frongett reafons of apprehenfion. They were confcious of their of- 
fences againit him, and that there could be nothing which they had 
more to dread than the re-eftablifhment of his influence. Her rejec- 
tion of a divorce at atime when her srefentment was keen, had in- 
ftrufted them in the difficulty of alluring her to aét to their purpofes 
If fhe had been bent on a feparation from him,-as an expedient ne- 
ceffiry to her happinefs, it was not eafy to fancy a mode of it that 
was ai the fame time fo effeQual and fo inoffenfive, She had alfo 


oppoied his removing beyond the fea; and fhe had abftained from 
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bringing him to a trial for his a& of treafon and murder in the affair 
of David Rizzio. After the conference, therefore, at Craigmillar, 
they could not reafonably entertain the hope of enticing her 'o confent 
to his deftruction ; and after the illnefs of the King, and his reconci- 
jjation with the Queen, it was altogether impoffible that they could 
think of making her a partaker of their guilt, ‘They were in a molt 
critical fituation; and it appeared to them that their fafety was incon- 
fiftent with his, A quick and decifive blow could alone operate their 
fecority, and advance their ambition. The moment the moft proper 
for its execution was arrived. For they had added to their confe- 
uence the power of the Earl of Morton and his affociates; and the 
fuburb where the King was lodged for the benefit of his health was 
fituated in a folitude. Upon the tenth day of February, about two 
o’clock in the morning, the houfe where the King refided being blown 
up by gunpowder, with a great force, was inftantly reduced to rube 
bith. The explofion alarming the inhabitants, excited their curiofi- 
ty, and brought them in multitudes to the fuburb from whence it had 
roceeded, ‘The event filled them with aftonifhment and terror. The 
dead and naked body of the King, with that of a fervant who ufed to 
fleep in his apartment, was found in an adjoining field, with no 
marks of fire, and without any appearance whatever of external in- 
ury.’ 
After drawing an affecting picture of the Queen’s grief, and 
relating the particulars of the proclamation for the difcovery of 
the King’s murderers, Dr. S. corroborates his explanation of 
the caufe of the King’s death by the following circumftances: 

‘ In this dificult period, the Earl of Murray condutted himfelf 
with his ufual circumfpe@ion and artifice. Upon a pretence that his 
wife was dangeroufly fick at his caftle in Fife, he the day before the 
murder obtained the Queen’s permiffion to pay a vifit toher. By 
this means he propofed to prevent all fufpicion whatever of his guilt*, 
He was fo full, however, of the intended project, that while he was 
proceeding on his journey, he obferved to the perfon who accompa- 
nied him, ‘* This night, before morning, the Lord Darnley fhall lofe 
** his life +.” When the blow was ftruck he returned to Edinburgh 
to carry on his pradices.’ 

The 


— 
—— 


* At the conference of Craigmillar, Lethington obferved, that 
though the Earl of Murray was very pious, he could yet regard with 
compofure the commiffion of any mifchievous act againit the King, 
His words are remarkable, and fhew that he underfiood well the cha- 
racter of his friend. ‘* I am affurit he will luik throw his fingeris 
“* thairto, and will behald our doings faying nathing to the famen.” 
Goodal, vol. ii. p. 320. His fpeech was not more prophetic of the 
murder of the King, than explanatory of Murray’s indifference at this 
time, and of the ficknefs of his countefs. 

t “‘Is it unknowen, thinke ye the Earle Murray what the Lord 
“* Herries faid to your face openly, even at your owne table, a few 
** days afier the murther was committed? Did not he, nulla circuitione 
* wus, flatly and plainely burden you, that you riding in Fiffe, and 
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The Earl of Lennox’s refufal to appear againft Bothwe} 
Dr. S. imputes to fear : . 

¢ The day for the trial of Bothwel approached. The confpirators, 
notwithftanding their power, were not without apprebenfions, Their 
preparations, however, for their fafety had been anxious; and among 
other practices they neglected not to attempt to throw a panic into the 
Earl of Lennox. They were favoured by his conicioufnefs cf his ims 
popularity, and his want of flrength, by his timid'ties, and his fpirie 
of jealoufy. Sufpicions of the Queen’s guilt were infinuated into him; 
and the dangers to which he might be expofed by infilting on the 
trial, were fet before him in the ftrongeft colours. He was fenfible of 
her averfion to him; and his weaknefs and the fovereign authority 
were contrafted. His friends concurred with his enemics to intimi. 
date him, from the fpirit of flattery, or from a real belief that his fj. 
tuation was critical. By the time he had reached Stirling, in his 
way to Edinburgh, his fears predominated. He madea fullftop. He 
was no longer in hafte to proceed againit the repicides. He addreffed 
a letter to the Queen, in which he {aid he had fallen into fuch ficknefs 
that he could not travel; and he aflirmed that he had not time to pres 
yare for the trial, and to affemble his friends, He complained too, 
that Bothwel and his accomplices had not been committed to cuftody ; 
he infifted that this ftep thould be taken; and he requefted that a day 
at a greater diftance might be appointed forthe trial. After the 
Jengths to which matters had gone, this conduct was moft improper; 
and it is only to be accounted for from terrcr or capricioufnefs, His 
indifpofition was afieled ; he had becn invited by Mary to wait upon 
her at Edinburgh, at an early period, to concert his meafures; and 





‘© coming with one of your mofte affured trufty fervants, the faid day 
‘© wherein you departed from Edenborough, faid to him, among other 
“* talke, this night ere morning the Lorde Darnley fhall lofe his life?” 


Lefly’s Defence of Q. Mary’s Honour, ap, Anderfon, Collect. vol. i, : 


775. 
. As this addrefs was made to Murray in the directeft manner, it is 
probable that he would have vindicated himfelf, if that had been con- 
fillent with his power. On the fuppofition of his innocence, and that 
Lefly has related only a report concerning the Lord Herries, the de- 
tection was eafy and obvious. ‘To refute him it was only neceflary 
that the Lord Herries fhould have difavowed the fpeech imputed to 
him. No difavowal, however, was made by the Lord Herries ; and 
no direét or formal denial] of the fact ever proceeded from the Earl of 
Murray. The concluficn therefore againit him has a great deal of 
force. Bifhop Lefly, it is acknowledged, was a friend to Mary, but 
he is allowed to have been a perfon of candour and probity ; and his 
paper, containing this fingular paffage, was circulated in Scotland, 
tngland, and France, ‘The behaviour too of the Lord Herries before 
the Englifh Commifiioners, his accufation againft Murray of the murr 
der, the challenge he gave him as being principally concerned in it, 
the anxiety and arts of Elizabeth to defeat any inquiry into the cri- 
minality of this nobleman, the proteitation of his guilt by Argyle and 
Huntley, and the general ftrain of his conduét, areall evidences which 
illuitrace the reality of the charge advanced by the bifhop. , 
she 
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che delay he afked was-in a ftrong contradiction to his former entrea- 
ties. After the invitation fent to him, lie inight have relied with 
fafety upon the protection of the Queen, without any gathering of his 
friends 5 ‘from the time of her private intimation to him, and of the 
Jegal citations of her officers, there had paffed a period more than fuf- — 
jcient for the purpofe of calling them together; and indeed to fup- 
pofe that there was any néceliity for their affiftance, was an infult to 
overnment, and a matter of high indecericy, There was more juftice 
in the complaint, that the Earl ofj Bothwel and his accomplices had 
not been taken into cuftody ; and yet even in this peculiarity he was 
himfelf so blame in a great degree. For he had not obferved the 
recaution of that previous difplay of evidence, known in the Scot- 
tith law under the term of a precognition, which is common in all the 
grofler offences, and which the weighty circumftances of the prefent 
cafe rendered fo neceflary as a foundation for the confinement and 
conviction of the criminals.’ 

Dr. Stuart acknowledges the trial to have been a folemn and 
deliberate mockery of law and juftice: but at the fame time 
fpeaks of the conduét of the Queen, by whom the trial was ap- 
pointed, in terms of the higheft applaufe. 

* The Queen, by commanding the trial, difplayed that fpirit of re- 
fentment and fortitude, which was fuited to her feelings and her fta- 
tion. ‘To her minilters, privy council, and judges, to whom the de- 
tails and the precautions of government neceflarily belonged, its ma- 
nagement was committed, ‘To them therefore all the errors and im- 
proprieties exhibited in the trial are to be imputed ; and it can hardly 
efcape the moit fuperficial remark, that if Bothwel had not been fup- 
ported by them his fate was inevitable. The judgment to his advan- 
tage is a verci&t of the guilt of his affociates ; and when the influence 
and addrefs of Murray, Morton, and Lethington, are confidered in 
conjunction with the timidities and the weaknefs of the Earl of Len- 
nox, there can be little difficulty in accounting for all the parts and 
circumftances of this very remarkable and moft ignominious tranfac- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Stuart’s account of the manner in which Bothwel ob- 
tained a bond from the nobles, attefting his innocence, and re- 
commending him to the Queen, differs materially from that of 
Dr.R. And, in this ftage of the bufinefs, he fpeaks of the 


Queen as wholly unfufpicious of Bothwel’s defign. 
* The Earl of Bothwel, trufting to his figure, accomplifhments, and 
fervices, had conceived the hope of making an impreflion upon the 
heart of the Queen. This {cheme, which may be traced back to the 
conference at Craigmillar, required all his dexterity and addrefs. It 
was not an affairof common gallantry. Nor did the iffue of that con- 
ference prove favourable to it. For the Queen had been filled with a 
dread, that her counfellors might engage in fome improper attempt 
againitthe King. ‘Che baptifm of the Prince, the ficknefs of the 
King, her reconciliation with him, and his murder, were events which 
foon followed ; and which, with thejother bufinefs of the ftate, kept 
her in agitation and inquietude. He had accordingly few opportuni- 
hes of acting with a view to his purpofes, and of putting in wer 
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ithofe arts of which he was a mafter, She had no fufpicion of his de. 
fign; and the pundtilious ceremony of his carriage, and the vivacity of 
his attentions, appeared to be nothing more than the demonttrations of 
a proper re{pect and a becoming attachment. He had excited in her 
mind a fenfe of gratitude by the activity and zeal with which he had 
promoted her interefis. Habitude and intercourfe, a belief of his 
fidelity, and an opinion of his talents, had induced her to allow hima 
diftinguifhed place in her efteem. The admiration he difcovered of 
her perfon was yet too artfal and diftant to give her an alarm. He 
had hitherto been only employing the feduétions cf foftnefs and flat. 
tery, and was ft:rring up in her bofom that playfome and dangerous 
pleafure with which women, even of the moft unconquerable chattity, 
delight to enjoy and to furvey the dominion of their charms. But 
now that fhe was free from engagements, he might indulge in brighter 
hopes, and throw by degrees a greater tendernefs into his demeanour, 
The memory indeed of the King and of his fate was fo recent, that 
he could not prefs eagerly his fuit without rudenefs, indecency, and 
danger. Yet, if this difficulty could be counteracted, it was his inte. 
reft to perfilt, and to make a trial of her fentiments. His power was 
great; that of Murray and his cabal, who were friendly to him, was 
greater; and, if the prefent opportunity fhould be lott, it might never 
again recur. A recommendation of him by the nobility to be her 
hufband would communicate to him an advantage the moft formida- 
ble, and give him a title to encounter every cbftacle. He fought this 
advantage; and in an unprincipled age, he ob,ained ic. All the mo- 
tives were exerted which can a&t upon men; and when he had gained 
the nobles individually to his proje€t, he invited them to an enter- 
tainment, where they agreed in a body to rasify a deed pointing him 
out to their fovereign as worthy of the honour of her hand, and ex- 
prefling their refolute determination to fupport his pretenfions. The 
day after the entertainment, this extraordinary deed was {ub{cribed 
and executed by them *,’ 

Laftly, the feizure of the Queen’s perfon, and the fubfequent 
marriage, which, according to Dr. Robertfon, were conduted 





* * Ics fuppofed that this deed was fubfcribed upon the 1gth day 
of April, when the entertainment was given; and armed men, it is 
fuid, furrounded the tavern where the nobles were aflembled. Thefe 
aijiertions are not well fupported. In the Scots college at Paris there 
is a copy of the bond, which is dated on the zoth day of April, and 
which is attefted as authentic by Sir James Balfour, who was clerk of 
the privy council at this period, and had the original obligation in 
his cuftody. Mem. Scot. tom. xiii. fol. 30. ap. Keith, p, 382. The 
idea that the fubfcriptions of the nobility were obtained by foldiers 
furrounding them at Bothwel’s entertainment is thus difproved ; and 
it isin itfelf wildly improbable. For he could not poffibly have beea 
fo great an enemy to himfelf, as to think of compelling the Scottifh 
nobility to fubfcribe any deed to his advantage; and if he had really 
done fo, it is not to be doubted but that they would have taken an 
early opportenity to punifh him, and to refent an indignity fo infos 


lent and humiliating.’ ith 
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qith the Queen’s concurrence and inclination, are reprefented 
by Dr. Stuart as wholly the effet of violence and conftraint, 

‘ Mary, upon the diffolution of the Parliament, had gone to Stir- 
Jing to vifit the young Prince. Bothwel, armed with the bond of the 
nobles, affembled a thoufand horie under the pretence of protecting 
the borders, of which he was the warden; and meeting her upon her 
return to her cayital, difmified her attendants, and carried her to his 
cattle of Dunbar. To prevent interruption and bloodfhed, and with 
3 view to ttop inquiry for a time, he had ordered his officers to inform 
Sir James Melvil, and the gentlemen of her retinue, that what he did 
was in obedience to her command, The fenfe of his guilt, danger of 
adifcovery, hope, defire, and ambition, all concurred to give the 
firmeft determination to his purpofes. The Queen was now his pri- 
foner; and he muft win her, or be undone. 

‘ An outrage fo unexpected, fo daring, and from a fubjeét fo faith- 
fal and fubmiffive, filled Mary with indignation and furprize. She 
loaded him with reproaches, and called to his mind all the favours fhe 
had beftowed upon him, and wondered at that vilenefs of ingratitude 
which could permit him to be fo rude and hoftile to her. He en- 
treated her pardon in the moft hamble terms; and fought to foften 
and remove her refentment and apprehenfions by the timid refpeétful- 
nefs of his behaviour. He told her of the vehemency of his love, and 
of the malice of his enemies. He imputed his enterprize to thefe 
motives ; and conjured her to condefcend to take him for her hufband, 
and to afford him that affurance of her favour, as it alone was fufficient 
to protect him. He protefted that his happieit with was to devote his 
life to her ; and that the only fovereignty he courted, was to ferve and 
obey her with the moft unremitting zeal, and the fondeft attachment. 
Having advanced this fuit and offer, he communicated to her the bond 
of the nobles, and difplayed its recommendations and promifes. Her 
amazement was infinite. She perceived that he had gained to him 
the principal men of her kingdom. She was his prifoner ; and no en- 
quiries were made for her. She had no counfellor and no friend with 
whom to confult; and there was no profpect of an infurreétion in her 
favour. Her refiftance could avail nothing; and his importunities 
were inceflant. The vivacity of her difpleafure abated. She turned 
over in her thoughts his propofal, and the bond of her nobles. He 
pointed out to her the condition of her people, which would not per- 
mit her to be long in a ftate of widowhood. He difplayed their di- 
vifions and turbulence; explained their unwillingnefs t, receive a fo- 

seign prince unacquainted with their laws and government ; and in- 
filled that there was an abfolute neceffity for her to have fora hufband 
2 native of her own realm, whofe activity, power, and courage could 
maintain it in order, and fupprefs commotions and confpiracies. He 
recalled to her memory his fervices to her mother, and to herfelf. He 
repeated the ardent defire with which he was animated to continue 
them ; and he befought and implored her not to effeét his ruin by her 
rigour, and not to forfeit the affections of her nobles. The helpleff- 
nefs of her fituation, his merits, his addrefs, his afliduity, and his per- 
fuafions overcame her. She gave him her promife that the would take 
him to be her hufband. 
‘ This 
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* This fatal promife, while it invigorated all his paflions, pave 
relief to the painful agitations of the Queen. ‘The recentnefs of her 
terrors difpofed her the more readily to give admittance to fofter fen. 
fations ; and he had too much gallantry not to prefs this advantage, 
and to difplay a!l the ardours of a lover. He even affected to have 
fears of the d.fappointment of his love. All her feelings were exqui. 
fite; and he knew howtoawakenthem. The elegance of their en- 
tertainment, of which he had previoufly been careful, their folitude, 
and the near profpeét of their indiffoluble union, invited them to ip. 
dulge in the delirium of pleafure.- During twelve days fhe was under 
the dominion of a young and agreeable, a daring and an unprincipled. 
profligate ; fkilfol in feduction, and accuitomed.to impofe upon fe. 
male frailty ; who could read in her look the emotions of her heart, 


and the fecret workings of forbidden defires; allure her mind -to give, 


itfelf up to the power of the imagination and the fenfes ; take a paf- 
time even in her pangs of remorfe, and make them aét as a zeft toen- 
joyment ; mark the confliéts and the progrefs of expiring virtue; and 
exult in the triumphs of fenfibility over fhame. 

¢ After that Bothwel had anticipated with the Queen the tendereft 
sights of a hufband, it was proper to think of the ceremonial of their 
marriage ; and here a difficulty prefented i:felf, For fix months before 
the adven:ure of Dunbar, he had married Lady Jane Gordon, the 


filter of the Earl of Huntley. As however they were coufins within the. 


prohibited degrees, and had not obtained a difpenfation fram Rome, 
their alliance, in the opinion of the Queen and her Roman Catholic 
fubjects, was illicit, and a profane mockery of the facrament of the 
church. He had alis been unfaithful to her bed, Two actions of 
divorce, therefore, were inftituted. The lady commenced a fuit 
again{t him in the court of the commiffaries, charging him as guilty 
ot adultry with one of her maids, The Earl himfelf brought a fuit 
againft his wife before the court of the Archbifhop of St, Andrews 
upon the plea ofconfanguinity. By both courts their marriage was 
decided to be void; and thus two fentences of divorce were pro- 
nounced. 


* Bothwel, fo fuccefsful by himfelf, and by. his friends, now cone 
ducted the Queen from Dunbar to her capital. But inftead of attend- 


ing her to her palace of Holyrood-houfe, his jealoufy and apprehen- 
fions induced him to lodge her in the cattle of Edinburgh, where he 
could hold her in fecurity againit any attempt of his enemies. To 
give fatisfactie, however, to her people, and to convince them that 


fhe was no longer a prifoner, a public declaration upon her part ap-: 


peared to be a meafure of expediency. She prefented herfelf, there- 


fore, in the court of feffion; the lords chancellor and prefident,. the: 


judges, and other perfons of diltin€tion being prefent. After obferv- 


ing, that fome ftop had been put to the adminisration of juftice, upon: 


account of her being detained at Dunbar againft her will by the Lord 


Bothwel, the declared, that though fhe had been highly offended with: 
the outrage offered to her, fhe was yet inclined to forget it. His cour-. 
teoufnefs, the fenfe the entertained of his paft fervices to the ftate, and’ 


the hope with which the was impreffed of his zeal and activity in the 
fusure, compelled her to give him and his accomplices, in her impri- 
fonment, 
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fonment, 2 full and compleie pardon. She, at the fame time, defired 
them to take notice, that fhe was now at her freedom and liberty, and 
that fhe propofed, in confideration of his metits, to take an carly op- 
ortunity to promote him to new and diftinguifhed honours.’—— 

‘Mary, before the tendered her hand to Bothwel, created him Duke 
of Orkney. The ceremony was performed in a private manner, after 
the rules of the Popith churchs but to gratify the people, it was 
Jikewile folemnized publicly, according to the Proteftant rites, by 
Adam Bothwel, Bifhop of Orkney ; an ecclefiaftic who had renounced 
the epiicopal order for the reformation. It was celebrated with little 
pomp and feftivity. Many of the nobles had retired to their feats 
in the country; and thofe who attended were thoughtful and fad. 
Du Croc, the French ambaffador, fenfible that the match would be 
difpleafing to his court, refufed to give his countenance to the fo- 
lemnity. ‘There were no acclamations of the common people. Mary 
herfelf was not inconfcious of the imprudence of the choice fhe had 
made, and looked back with farprife and forrow to the train of cir- 
cumftances which had conduéted her to this fatal event. Forfaken 
by her nobles, and imprifoned at Dunbar, fhe was in fo perilous a 
fituation that no remedy could fave her honour but death. Her mar- 
riage was the immediate and neceflary confequence of that fituation. 
It was the point for which her enemies had laboured with a wicked 
and relenilefs policy. They had brought her to embark on that tem- 
peftuous fea, where the was to wreck all her greatnefs,’ 

In thefe narratives of the fame period, fo far remote from 
each other in many particulars, and fo directly contradictory 
in fome moft effential points, each Writer has difcovered much 
fkill in the art of writing, and much ingenuity and addrefs in 
his manner of felecting, arranging, and exhibiting his materials, 
togive an air of probability to his relation. Each Writer too 
fupports his account of facts, by frequent references to original 
authorities. “T’o form a decided judgment concerning the prin- 
cipal queftions in difpute ;—to determine where the piece, which 
the Hiftorian has painted, is copied from truth and nature, and 
where it owes its form and afpect to the writer’s fancy or pre- 


judices (for fancy and prejudice in fuch contradiétory relations 


there muft be fomewhere), would require a circumftantial invef- 
tigation wholly impracticable in a periodical work of this kind. 
Leaving the controverfy therefore in the able hands in which 
we find it, we fhall, in a future Article, lay before our Readers 
fome farther fpecimens of the abilities which this ingenious 
Author has dilplayed in delineating great charaéters, and de- 
{cribing interefting fcenes ; fubjoining a few ftrictures on fome 
peculiarities in his Janguage, E 

+ 
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Art. X11, Me Account of fome Experiments on Mercury, Silver, and 
Gold, made at Guildford, in May 1782. In the Laboratory of James 


Price, M.D. F.R.S. To which is prefixed an Abridgmen of 


Boyle's Account of a Degradation of Gold. 4to. 18. Oxford, 
printed at the Clarendon Prefs: London, Cadell, &c. 1782, 


HEN we had terminated our laft monthly labours, Jittle 

did we imagine—accuftomed even as we have lately 

been to the moft aftonifhing and unexpected difcoveries, in va. 
rious branches of experimental philofophy—that we fhould have 
an opportunity, in the very next number of our Journal, of 
announcing to the world the di/covery of the PHILOSOPHER’s 


STONE. The powder of projection, and the philofopher’s fone, 


have indeed for fome time patt been ufed merely as terms of ri. 
dicule and reproach: but if any credit is to be given to human 
teftimony, and that too of the moft refpectable kind, the phih. 
fopher’s flane has been actually difcovered, or, at leaft, exhibited 
in the prefence of many competent witnefles of its effects, in the 
month of May laft, by the Author of the prefent performance, 

Were we difpofed towards incredulity on the prefent fingular 
occafion, becaufe we cannot conceive how effects fo great as are 
here related can be produced by a caufe feemingly fo inadequate ; 
the Author might perhaps juftly fay, with Lucretius, 


‘Verum eft ; 
Etfi non potuit ratio diffolvere caufam:’. 


But that we may not, on the other hand, fubjec& ourfelves to 
the reproach of credulity, we fhall briefly recite fome of the 
very extraordinary circumftances here prefented to the Public; 
together with the names of the refpeétable perfons who were 
fpectators of the procefles; and to whom the Author appeals for 
the truth of the account here given, * without the flighteft fear 
of contradiction, or diflent.” The partial tranfmutation of mer- 
cury into gold or filver, and of filver into gold, by the projec- 
tion of a fmall quantity of a red or a white powder,—pulveris 
exigui jactu—is the fubject and refult of the feven experiments 
here minutely related by the Author, 

At the firft of thefe experiments were prefent the Rev. Mr. 
Anderfon, © a clergyman refiding near Guildford, well verfed in 
experimental philofophy, and ftudious of its chemical branches ; 
Capt. Francis Grofe, a gentleman advantageoufly known in the 
antiquarian world, by his refearches and publications; Mr. 
Ruffel, a magififate of the place, and a perfon, from his tech- 
nical employments, converfant with the appearance of the pres 
cious metals, well acquainted with the ufual operations on them, 
and with the methods employed by artifts for afcertaining their 
commercial value ; and Enfign D. Grofe.—Each ingredient, of 
even inftrument, employed in the procefs, except the powder of 
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yjeétion it/elf, appears to have been provided by thefe gentlemen ; 
whofe attention the Author feems anxioufly to have folicited, ia 
gery part of the procefs, 

The principal ingredient was half an ounce of mercury, pro- 
vided by Capt. Grofe, and bought at an Apothecary’s of the 
town; which was placed in a {mall Heffian crucible, brought 
by Mr. Ruffel, on a flux, the ingredients of which were either 
brought or examined by the company. ‘The very mortar in 
which they were pounded was previoufly infpected by them. 
Before the crucible was placed on the fire, hal/fa grain of a cer 
tain powder, of a deep red colour, furnifhed by the Author, was 
carefully weighed out by Mr, Ruffel, and added to the other in- 
gredients, by Mr. Anderfon. 

The firft obfervable, and indeed wonderful, circum fMance was 
that, in about a quarter of an hour, after the projection of this 
half grain of powder, and the placing the crucible in the fire, 
the company obferved that, though the crucible was now become 
red hot, the mercury foewed no figns of evaporation, or even of 
boiling. 

The fire being raifed to a ftrong glowing red, or rather white- 
red heat; a clean iron rod was dipped into the matter contained 
in the crucible: and the fcorie which adhered to the point of it 
being knocked off, when cold, and fhewn to the company, 
were found to be replete with {mall globules of a whiti/h coloured 
metal, which, the Author obferved to them, could not be mer- 
cury, as being evidenily fixed in that ftrong heat; but, as he 
reprefented to them, * an intermediate fubftance between mer- 
cury and a more perfec metal.’ 

A {mall quantity of borax, brought by Mr. Ruflel, was now 
injected into the crucible by him; and the matter was kept in a 
ftrong red-white heat for about a quarter of an hour, The 
crucible being then cooled and broke, a globule of yellow metal 
was found at the bottom; which, together with fome (mailer 
globules found in the fcoriz, being collected, and placed in an 
accurate balance, by Mr. Ruflel, were found to weigh fully ten 
grains. € This meta! was, in the prefence of the above-men- 
tioned gentlemen, fealed up in a phial, imprefled with the feal 
of Mr. Anderfon, to be fubmitted to future examination ; though 
every one prefent was perfuaded that the metal was GOLD’ 

The feal being broke the next morning, in the prefence of 
the former company, and of Capt. Auften, the large globule 
was hydroftatically examined ; and its {pecific gravity, compared 
with that of water, was cftimated to be nearly in the ratio of 
20:1. The fame globule, which weighed g* grains, was then 
beat Out into a thin plate, and examined in the manner of art- 
its for commercial purpofes, by Mr. Ruflel; who * declared it 
to be as good gold as the grain gold of the refiners; and that he 
would 
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would readily purchafe fuch gold, as that which he had juft ex, 
amined, at the higheft price demanded for the pureft gold 
Half of this plate having been fent to Dr. Higgins; he, in his 
anfwer to the Author, certified its purity. 

Other trials were made with the other half of the plate, 
Being diffolved in agua regia, one part of the folution afforded a 
precipitate with the volatile alcali, which was found to be aurum 
fulminans. Another part, treated with tin, gave-a crimfon co. 
Joured precipitate; with which, and a proper fritt, wzs produced 
the ruby glafs of Caffius: and the third portion, mixed with vi- 
triolic ether, imparted to that liquor the yellow colour given to 
it by folutions of gold; and, on evaporation, exhibited a thin 
purplifh pellicle, fpotted in feveral places with yellow. —In 
fhort, its title to the character of gold appears to have been in- 
difputable. 

In the ad and 3d experiments, made with the utmoft care to 
avoid even the poffibility of deception, a white metal is pro. 
duced, by the projection of a fmall quantity of a white powder, 
furnifhed by tne Author on mercury. The fixation of that fluid 
js here likewife confpicuous. After the crucible had acquired a 
red heat, the company all faw the mercury lying quiet at the 
bottom, without boiling or fmoking in the leaft. ‘This pheno- 
menon was obferved in the firft of thefe experiments. In the 
other trial, the mercury, by fome accidental delay, had begun 
to boil in the crucible; but on the application of the white 
powder, the ebullition ceafed ; nor did it return, even when the 
crucible and mercury had acquired a red heat. 

In the 4th and 5th experiments, filver appears to have been 
fo far improved, or tran/muted, by the projection of a fmall 
quantity of the Author’s red powder on it, when in fufion, as 
to be found, on the affay [at the office of Meffrs, Pratt and Dean, 
affay-mafters, near Cheaptide] to contain gold, of the moft com- 
plete purity, in the proportion of one eighth of the joint 
weight. ! 

The fixth experiment was made on the 15th of May laft, in 
_ the prefence of Sir Philip Norton Clarke, the Rev. B. Ander- 
fon, Capt. Grofe, Dr. Spence, Enfign Grofe, and Mr. Hal- 
Jamby ; and feveral times repeated before Mr. Anderfon, Dr. 
Spence, and Enfign Grofe.—* Two ounces of mercury were, 
by one of the company, taken out of a ciftern in the laboratory, 
containing about two hundred weight of quickfilver (for éxpe- 
riments on the Gaffes), and, in a {mall Wedgwood’s-ware mor- 
tar, rubbed with a drop or two of vitriolic ether. On this mer- 
cury, which was very bright, and remarkably fluid, barely @ 
grain of the white powder was put, and afterwards rubbed up 
with it for about three minutes,’ a 
a 
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On pouring the mercury out of the mortar, and fuffering it 
to ftand fome time in the veflel, it was found to have acquired 
fuch a degree of fpiffitude, as to pour fluggifhly, or fcarcely at 
all; but feemed full of lumps. Being now ftrained through a 
cloth, an amalgam, of a pretty folid confiftence, remained be- 
hind; from which, placed on a piece of charcoal, the unfixed 
mercury was expelled by the flame of a lamp, direéted by a 
blow-pipe. A bead of fine white metal remained ; which by 
every fubfequent trial appeared to be fiver. Its weight was 18 
orains; but, much remaining in the ftrained mercury, this was 
afterwards feparated, and weighed 11 grains: fo that 29 grains 
of filver were obtained from the whole; and the increafe, in 
proportion to the powder, was as 28 to 1.—Referring the Reader 
to other interefting particulars relative to this procefs, we fhall 
proceed to the Author’s 7th and Jaft experiment. 

This was made on the 25th of May laft, in the prefence of 
the Lords Onflow, King, and Palmerftone, Sir Robert Barker, 
Sir Philip N. Clarke, Bart.; the Rev. O. Manning, B. Ander- 
fon, G. Pollen, J. Robinfon, Clerks; Dr. Spence ; William 
Mann Godfchall, William Smith, William Godfchall, Junior, 
Efquires; Meffrs. Gregory and Ruffel.—Paffing over a procefs, 
in which the Author’s white powder was employed; and in 
which more than 40 times its weight of filver appears to have 
been produced, by projecting a bare grain of it ona portion of 
mercury taken from the ciftern above-mentioned ; we fhall pro- 
ceed to relate the moft eflential particulars of a fubfequent pro- 
cefs, in which the Author’s red powder was employed ; firft pre- 
mifing that, in this procefs, as well indeed as in all the former, 
every precaution was taken by the company prefent, with refpect 
to the materials, veflels, &c. at the particular requeft of the Au- 
thor himfelf, to guard againft the poffibility of deception. 

A flux, compoted of charcoal and borax, was put into a fima!l 
Englith crucible ; and, into a fmall depreffion made in this flux, 
half an ounce of pure mercury was poured by one of the com- 
pany. Half a grain, bare weight, of the Author’s red powder 
was then introduced by Lord Palmerftone. The crucible being 
then covered with a lid taken, as the crucible had been, from a 
great number of others, was placed in the furnace, and fur- 
rounded by lighted charcoal. 

When the crucible had acquired a full red heat, the lid was 
removed ; and the mercury was feen in a tranquil ftate, neithet 
evaporating, nor boiling: in which ftate it continued, even 
when the mercury itjclf was completely ignited. 

The lid being replaced, the fire was gradually raifed to 4 
white heat, in which the crucible was kept thirty minutes: it 
was then taken out, cooled, and broke.—A globule of metal 
Was found at the bottom, neatly fufed, which fell out by the 
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blow ; and which was found to fit exaéily the hollow of the'yj. 
trified flux. Many other globules were d:ffufed through the 
feoria attached to the fides of the crucible; fragments of which 
were diftributed among the company, at their requeft, 

The large bead above-mentioned, which lay at the bottom of 
the crucible, as well as the filver, which we have already men- 
tioned to have been produced, on the projeétion of the whit 
powder, having been put into the hands of proper affay-mafters, 
were by them reported to be go/d, and fiver, perfe&ily pure, 

A fhort account of two fimilar experiments, made on a much 
Jarger fcale, and before fome of the fame company, on the 
Tuefday following, terminates this fingular and interefting pub. 
lication. We fhall give it in the Author’s own words. 

© Twelve grains of the white powder produced from 30 ounces 
of mercury upwards of an ounce and a quarter, or fix hundred 
grains of fixed white metal,’ (or filver, as appears from the con- 
text) or in the proportion of 50 to 1.—And two grains of the 
red powder produced, from one ounce of mercury, two drachms, 
or one hundred and twenty grains of fixed and tinged metal (viz. 
gold); i.e. fixty times its own weight.’ 

‘ Thefe laft portions of gold, and filver,’ adds the Author, 
‘ as well as a part of the produce of the former experiment, have 
had the honour of being fubmitted to the infpection of bis Ma- 
je/ty who-was pleafed to exprefs his royal approbation.’ 

Such is the fubftance of the evidence produced by the Author, 
to fhew the actual tranfmutation of mercury into gold, and fil- 
ver, as well as the improvement of filver into gold, by the ad- 
dition of a comparatively {mall portion of a certain unknown pow- 
der. The teftimony appears indeed to be unqueftionable: and 
yet, © previous to the publication,’ the Author fays that he 
‘ has had frequent opportunities of hearing the opinions of many 
concerning its fubject. Some fay, that they cannot account for 
the theory of the procefs, and therefore that the fact is not true, 
Others afk, if it be true, is it profitable? Illiberal minds fuge 
geft that the whole was a trick; and without knowing or en- 
quiring what evidence it refts on, modeftly call the Author a 
knave, and the fpeétators fools :—and fome heroes of incredu- 
lity declare, that they would not believe it, though they faw it 
with their own eyes, and touched it with their own hands.’ 

In his Jntroduftion, however, in which the Author princi- 
pally confines himfelf to the obviating the fufpicions which 
might arife with refpect to the truth of the faéts, he ventures, 
and feemingly with great propriety, to afk © the candid and ime 
partial, by what arts of deceit mercury can be prevented from 
boiling in a red heat;—or, when actually boiling and evaporate 
ing, it could be almoft inftantaneoufly fixed by addition of a fub- 
ftance not above one 48oth of its weight,’~ He further, — 
- brieily 
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triefly mentioning the refults of his 4th and sth experiments 
petting filver, ‘ afks’ (though this, he obferves, © is not pro- 
rly an argument with the Public at large, but only with thase 
who know his fituation) what could induce him to take fuch 
yborious and indirect methods of acquiring finiftcr fame ; pof- 
fled as he was of total independence, and of chemical reputa- 
te ?? 
“Neverthelets, though the Author is fo circumftantially and 
ftisfactorily communicative, with refpect to the extraordinary 
refults of the trials made with the red and white powders above 
mentioned ; he has negleéted, or has not chofen, to gratify the 
curiofity of his philofophical Readers, with refpect even to the 
biftory of this great chemical difcovery. Merely as philofophers 
and experimentalifts, we are forry to Clofe this article by a quo- 
tation from the Author’s Introdu€tion; where he informs us 
that 

‘The whole of the materials, producing the extraordinary 
change produced in the metal employed, was expended in per- 
forming the procefles;—nor can the Author furnifh himfelf 
with a fecond portion, but by a procefs equally tedious and ope- 
rofe; whofe effects he has recently experienced to be injurious 
tohis health, and of which he muft therefore avoid the repeti- 


ae 
tion. Be °¥- 
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Arr. XIII. Les Confeffions de JF. F. Rouffeau.—i.e. The Confeifiors 
of J. F. Rouffiau, to which are fubjoined the Reveries of the fo- 
litary Walker. (Concluded.) See our lat Appendix. 





Aree the account we have given, from the prefent pub- 
44, lication, of a part of the life and adventures of this fin- 
gular man, the Reader will be furprifed at the bold manner in 
which he introduces his Confe/fions to the notice of the Public. 
To pretend, that if the Supreme Being aflembled all the indi- 
viduals of ail the generations of mankind, he would not find, 
among them all, oe man who furpafled in merit J. J. Roufleau, 
sy indeed, a very bold affirmation, and to give it any degree of 
plaufibility, we muft fuppofe, that M. Rouffeau (when he made 
this modett declaration) knew as intimately the charaters of all 
the individuals of the human {pecies as he knew his ow: ; or 
that he was conf{cious of having arrived at the higheft depree of 
perfetion of which humanity is fufceptible. “he firft of thefe 
luppofitions is not admiffible,—and as to the fecond, we leave 
the Reader to judge how far it is fupported by our Author’s owa 
account of his motley charadter and adventures. 

When we fhall be farther informed of the events of his life, 


Tf7, 


alter the ceflation of his connections with Mus. ‘aren, we 
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fhall refume the thread of his hiftory; in the mean time, we 
fhall follow him, for fome moments, in the Reveries or Solis 
Walks which fucceed his Confeffions, in the volumes now fy. 
fore us: 

In the rft, which feems to have been penned in a feverith fit, 
we have bitter complaints of mankind. Poor Reafleau imaging 
that all men were leagued againft him. ‘ Here am J, fays he, 
alone upon the earth, without brother, friend, neighbour, or 
fociety. The moft loving and fociable of men has been banithed 
from the fociety of his fellow creatures, by @ unanimous agry- 
ment. ‘Their hatred has been ingenious in inventing thofe me. 
thods of tormenting me, that could prove the moft painful to 
my feeling heart, and they have burft afunder, with violence, al} 
the bonds that connected me with them.——Could I ever have 
ee that the day would come, when [ fhould pafs fora 
montter, a poifoner, an affaflin, when I fhould become an ob. 
ject of horror to the human race, the fport of the populace, and 
be only faluted, by thofe who pafled, by their fpitting in ny 
face (this, at leaft, we fuppofe is figurative), and when a whole 
generation fhould, with one accord, amufe themfelves with 
burying me alive? When this ftrange revolution took place, as 
it came unforefeen, I was, at firft totally difconcerted and over- 
weal My agitations and refentment threw me into a kind of 
delirium (fo it appears), which was of fuch a nature, that the 
fpace of ten years was not more than fufficient to calm my agi- 
tation; and, during this interval, having fallen from one error 
into another, and gone through a round of accumulated faulis 
and follies, I furniihed my perfecutors with the means of ren- 
dering my fate unhappy ; and they employed them with deste 
rity and fucccfs.’ 

What thefe perfecutors did, bow they proceeded, and ul 
they were, we are not told particularly ; but (if @// this is note 
dream) atrocious things they muft have done, to juftify whit 
our diftrefled Solitzry obferves in the following paffage: ‘ Amidé 
the various inventions and malicious refinements fuggefted by 
their hatred, my enemies forgot one, in the ardour of their all- 
mofity, which was, the carrying on their attacks in fuch a gt 
dual and progreffive manner as might enable them to prolong 
my fufferings, and torenew my pains by fucceffive and perpetuil 
efforts of malignity. Inftead of proceeding thus, they exhautted 
all their refources, and left themfelves nothing more to dO. 
The defamation, difcouragement, derifion, and infamy with 
which they overwhelmed me, are neither fufceptible of alle 
tion nor of addition:—they have done their worft; they have 
rendered my fituation as «i.1’erable as it can be, and this circum 
ftance aduninifters a kind of relief, as it removes all apprene™ 


fions for the fucure.’ ‘his and the remainder of this firt “4 
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grit, form a rueful ditty. But we are afterwards told, that he 
9 e ° 
had got into a calm ftate of mind, though his manner of ex- 
refing this is ftrange and extravagant: ¢ All is finifhed, fays he, 
with refpect to me on this earth: Iam now beyond the reach 
of good or evil from man: I have nothing farther to hope or to 
fear in this world ; I am calm at the bottom of the aby{s,—a 
r unfortunate mortal, but impaffible as God himfelf..— This 
and many paflages, ftill more exceptionable, in thefe volumes, 
confirm us in an opinion, that always to us appeared probable, 
even that this honeft man laboured, almoft from his cradle to 
his grave, under a certain touch of infanity. This was rather a 
uleful ally than an enemy to his genius; it however occafioned 
exaggerated views of the good and evil of human life, and hu- 
man charaéters affected not his reafoning faculty, but the re- 
prefentations and notions, which are its materials; and it often 
warped his judgment, without injuring either the benevolence or 
integrity of his heart. He knew mankind littl—he knew him- 
felf, perhaps, ftill lefs ;—he wrote as he felt at the moment, and 
a3 all his moments were under the influence of imagination, 
pafion, and an extravagant notion of felf-importance, nothing 
was more contradictory than his effufions and decifions.—How- 
ever—if it be true (as he tells us in his 2d Reverie), that the 
habit of converfing with himfclf had made him lofe, at length, 
not only the feeling but alfo the remembrance of his fufferings ; 
taught him, that the fource of each man’s happinefs lies in his 
own breaft, and only there; and convinced him, that it is not in 
the power of man to render miferable, him, who has learned to 


{eek happinefs at the fountain-head ; we muft withdraw a large 


portion of the compaffion we felt at the difmal lamentations 
above mentioned. ¢ Thefe four or five years paft (fays he) I 
have enjoyed habitually thofe internal delights, which loving 
and benevolent fouls derive from contemplation. For thefe ex- 
tafies of pure pleafure, thefe delightful tran{fports, I am indebted 
to my perfecutors; fince without them I fhould neither have 
known, nor found the treafures, which I carry in my own bo- 
fom.’ So then, in this refpeét, Rouffeau and his enemies are 
quit—-No thanks, however, to the Jatter for their intention. 
The beft minds will find nourifhment for their virtue, piety, 


and tafte, in many paflages of thefe Reveries, which refemble 


fruits and flowers, fcattered here and there through a ftrange 
and romantic wildernefs. We fhall confine ourfelves to fome 
extracts from the 3d Reverie, where we find our Author at a 
mature period of life; and we fhall fee from thefe, perhaps, the 
leading lines of his charaéter, as alfo a curious account of the 
philofophers with whom he was conneéted for fome time. 

I arrived, /ays be, at the age of forty, flu@uating between 


indigence and plenty, wifdom and folly, full of vicious habits, 
3 without 
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without any bad inclination; living at random, without 
fixed rational principles; neglecting duties, without defpifi, 
them, and often without knowing them.’ At this period, he 
renounced all projeéts of fortune, retired from the world, ang 
fat down to gain a fcanty fubfiftence by copying mufic, He 
made a complete reform in his drefs and outward appearance, 
extirpated the paffions and opinions that had impelled him to 
afpire after honours and fortune, and undertook a fevere exa. 
mination of his internal character, with a refolution to put his 
mind, for the reft of his days, into fuch a frame as he would 
defire to find it in at his laft hour. 

‘ At this time (/ays he) I lived with modern philofophers, 
‘who refembled very litile the ancient ones. Inftead of difpellin 
my doubts, and fixing my waverings, they laboured to fhake my 
principles, and to deftroy all the evidence I had obtained with 
refpe& to the truths wh:ch moft effentially concerned my true 
felicity. They were ardent mifficnaries in the caufe of Atheifm, 
and, withal, imperious dogmatifts, who could not bear, without 
indignation, that any fhould dare to differ from them in cpinion 
On any point whatever. I, no doubt, often defended myfelf feebly 
againit their fophiliry, both from want of polemic dexterity, 
and from my averfion to difputing: but J never adopted their 
uncomfortable, difcouraging doétrine; and this refiftance, to 
men who were enemies to toleration (excepting that (we fup- 
pole) which they required for themfelves) was one of the caufes 
which drew upon me the fury of their animofity.— They did not 
perfuade me, but they made me uxeafy. Their arguments made 
me waver, without ever convincing me; the proper anfwer ta 
them did not occur to me, but I felt inwardly that they might 
be completely anfwered. I did not fo much accufe myfelf of 
error as of incapacity; and my heart anfwered them better than 
my reafon.’ 

Finding it then abfurd to be ever toffed backwards and for- 
wards by the fophiftical reafonings of men, who did not appear 
to him fully perfuaded of the opinions they were fo ardently re 
commending to others, he refolved to come to a fixed determina 
tion, and this purpofe he executed deliberately, flowly, and 
with all the attention, ferioufnefs and patience, of which he was 
capable. He found in his way many doubts, difficulties, and 
objections, which the human underftanding, in its prefent ll- 
mited ftate, appeared to him incapable of removing entirely; 
and no marvel truly, fince the point in queftion was religion,— 
an object relative to the Eternal Being with refpe& to its fource, 
and to an endlefs duration with re{peét to its conneStions and 
eifeéts ; an objeét, therefore, which can be perceivable only in 
part here below.—lIn this point of view, he thought it unphilo- 
jophica! to believe nothing, becaufe we cannot comprehend every 
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going; and he deemed it abfurd to renounce truths, accompanied 
with the higheft probability, and effential to the tranquillity and 
happinefs of man, becaufe they were liable to objections, un- 
anfwerable, at prefent, on account of our imperfect views, and 
therefore objections, in all likelihood, only founded on human ig- 
norance. Accordingly, he came to a determination. He adopted 
all the truths of natural religion, took immortality for his pole- 
ftar, and embraced that form or fyftem of Chriflianity that is 
contained in his Amilius, in the dingular profeffion of faith of 
the Savoy Vicar. 

¢ From that time (fays he), being fixed in the principles 
which I had adopted after along and ferious examination, I have 
made them the conftant rule of my faith and practice, without 
troubling my head about objections (which I was too ignorant 
to anfwer) againft truths of which both my underftanding and 
my heart felt the evidence, Thefe objections fometimes ruffied 
the ferenity of my mind, without fhaking the foundations of my 
conviction: I always faid to myfelf,—thefe are only metaphy- 
fical fubtilties and intricacies, which have no fort of weight 
againit thofe effential truths which my reafon adopts, which my 
heart confirms, and to which, during the filence and fufpenfion 
of paflions, all my nobler faculties, all the inward man give 
their full affent.’——-He adds, afterwards, * thefe principles were 
an afylum, a high refuge, to which I had recourfe when the 
evil day came. Without them, what would have become of me 
in the dreadful fufferings that purfue and ftill await me from the 
hands of my implacable perfecutors, and in the incredible fitua- 
tion in which I am placed for the reft of my days ?—While, 
confiding with fecurity in the cenfcioufnels of my innocence, I 
expected to meet with nothing but efteem and benevolence 
from men, the traitors filently involved me in chains and fnares, 
forged at the bottom of hell. I was furprifed by the moft un- 
expected fufferings, and by akind of fufferings that is the moft 
dreadful and intolerable to a generous and feeling mind. I was 
drawn through the dirt, without knowing by whom, nor for 
what reafon: I was plunged in an abyfs of ignominy, and co- 
vered with horrible darknefs, through which I perceived only 
the moft odious and finifter objects.’ 

This and feveral effufions of the fame kind, that we meet 
with in thefe Confeffions and Reveries, relate, no doubt, to the 
hard treatment which Roufleau received from the philofophers of 
Paris, otherwife known by the denomination of Ancyclopedifies. 
This treatment, whatever it was, feems to have left violent 
traces in the brain of our Author, and to have fwelled his ex- 
preflions into the moft tragical exaggeration. The facts relative 
to this matter are not depofited in the work before us. In our 
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preceding account of it * we intimated a fufpicion, that the 


part of the manu(cript which contains thefe facts may have been | 


fuppreffed by the influence of the philofophers, whofe principal} 
chieftain, M. Diderot, feemed to be furioufly alarmed at the ap. 
prehenfion of its appearance. But we have been fince informed, 
that the facts in queftion are contained in a feparate manufcript, 
which was depofited by M. Roufleau in the hands of the late 
Abbé Condillac, on whofe death they pafled into thofe of his 
brother the Abbé Mably, and that, in confequence of the Au. 
thor’s appointment, they are not to be publifhed during this 
century, butearly in the next. The Confeffions end, where we 
with they had begun, at his fettlement at Paris, 

The remaining Reveries or Valks are mifceilaneous in their 
contents, and exhibit a mixture of trivial ftories and lively 
ejaculations, The 4th, which treats of Lies and Lying, is a 
curious piece, in which that nice and interefting point of mo- 
rality is yery ingenioufly difcufled, but rather, perhaps, with too 
much indulgence for thofe /ory-tellers, who deal in fictions, that 
are neither forged for their own advantage, nor for the detris 
ment of others. We confefs, that he draws the line with deli- 
cacy between allowable and culpable fiction, and that, by efta- 
blithing juftice as the criterion of both, be lays down a preferva- 
tive. againft the pernicious exercife of converfation-forgery, 
But we have two remarks to make on this fubjeCi; the firt is, 
that truth is fo beautiful in her nudity, that we do not like to 
fee her covered (except by painters and poets) with any fictitious 
drefs,— And then, fecondly, as the moft trivial facts in conver- 
fation intereft us more or le{s, merely from our perfuafion, that 
they are true (as for example, Where did you drink tea? Who 
were of the company? What did they fay!), the allowance of 
lying, where juftice is not wounded, would diminifh our confi- 
dence in ftory-tellers, and thereby diminith the pleafure of con- 
verfation in no fmall degree. There is already, alas! too little 


falt in table and tea-table confabulation ; and there would be 


itill lefs attraction to our curiofity in it, if we were not tole- 
rably fure, that a confiderable part of the ftories that are told 
us, may be looked upon as true. 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that this publication will di- 
minifh confiderably the high idea, which has been formed of 
M. Rousszau, and will perhaps lower nim in the efteem of the 
Public more than he deferves to be. The infipid, ridiculous, 
trivial, and indecent ftories and refle@tions in this book, are too 
numeraqus to be compenfated by the exceiJent paflages that are 
inter{perfed among them.—Another circumftance will greatly 
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contribute to hurt the reputation of this ftrange man, and that 
js, the freedom he ufes in expofing to cenfure and contempt the 
eputation of others: for while we allow him to difhonour him- 

f, and to cover himfelf with dirt before the eyes of the Public 

which however we think a cynical and impertinent bufinefs), 
we find no pretext that can diminifh the atrocity of his exhibit- 
ing the Countefs of /Varens to public view in the manner he has 
done. She was his benefaétrefs, as we have feen;—fhe was a 
woman of quality ;—he thought her an ange/, but he muff have 
known that the ftories he has told of her would inevitably 
make her pafs for a wh--e; and he might have known, that he 
himfelf would pafs for a cynical fool in the judgment of thofe 
who fhould read the following fentence: Her con/litution ({peak- 
ingof Madame Warens) was as cold as ice: fhe would have ad- 
mitted (to exprefs the matter much more modeftly than our 
Author: has done) twenty fuitors every day, with a fafe confcience; 
for foe could have no moral feruples, as foe had no lafcivious defires. 
—All this is out of nature and probability ; and were it not fo, 
our Author had no decent or honeft vocation to reveal dis 
amours with this lady, nor ders with her preceptor, her fervant, 
&c.—If poor Rouffeau had fatisfied himielf with auricular con- 
fefion, he would have done much better, and would have had a 


fairer claim to abfolution, or, at leaft, to indulgence. M 
ee ée,. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. 14. Preface to the Third Edition of Cui Bono? By 
Dean ‘l'ucker. 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 1782. 


(\NE defign of this Preface is, to confute the general idea, that 

free governments are moit favourable to population. Another 
is, to fhew, that ‘ the right of voting in political debates never was 
fuppofed by the ancients to be an inherent and unalienable right be- 
longing to the whole human fpecies.? Granting both the Doétor’s 
politions to be true, what do they prove? Do they prove, that be- 
caufe defpotifm may not depopulate, it is therefore not to be com- 
plained of as an evil? Or, becaufe the civil rights of mankind were 
Dut imperfeétly underfiood by the ancients, that it is therefore the 
duty of the moderns to acquiefce in a part when they are entitled to 
the whole? Now, furely, that our rights are known and afcertained, 
Give us our Ricuts, is a language not only equitable, but what 
our obligations demand of us, 

In the conclufion, the Prefacer obferves, ‘ that after furveying the 
Dature and tendency of all other forms of government, as far as | am 
able, I mut pronounce the mixt form [fuch as ours, where one part 
of the Conflitution balances and checks the other, and where - 
fhould 
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fhould be on a kind of equiporse| to be infinitely the bet. Andy 
goult add, as a neceffary corollary’ (good Reader, take notice), © tha 
if ever the civium ardor PRAVA jubextium (an apt quotation to be 
fure) fhould fo far prevail, as to obtain an egual reprefentation in 
Parliament,’ (and till fuch equal reprefentation is obtained, where jg 
the Aalance and check that the good Dottor tells us he admires?) * the 
prefent Conititution will be over:urned.’ We will not irfult the un. 
cerflandings of our Readers by adducing his reaions for fuch a piece . 
Of prophecy. But ;erhaps, after all, the Doftor may not mean by 
the * prefent Conftitution’ the real Conflitution of the Strate, as jt 
was fe:tied by the wifdom of our anceflors, but that prefent fyfem of 
corruption and venality which has fo long pervaded every department 
ef coverament, as almoft to be miflaken for a part of the conttitution 
atfelf; if at be this that he foretells will be overthrown, Be sr $0, 
may he, fo: once, be a true prophet! C.k& 7 
Art. 15. Account.of the Views and Principles of that Conneftian ' 

of Whigs, commonly calid ibe Rockingoa.. Party. 8v0o. 1s. 64, 

Hooper. 1782, 

The Author is 2 judicious affertor of the general principles of politi. 
cal Jiberty, as maintained by thofe who are fiyled Whigs ind anable 
defender of the Rockingham party in perticular, Thecharacier which 
he has drawn of the truly noble Marquis, is a juft i. bute of re/pedi to 
the memory of that great and good man; while death was, we fear, 
an isseparable lofs tothis couniry. The fubject of tnis Writers in- 
veftigagion branches into the following general heads: The diftin@ion 





oD bee party and faction; the public right of judging men and 





meafures; principles of a Whig; examination of the maxim of 

** Meafures not men ;” virtue and patrictifm; Rockingham adminj- 

firation in 47 55 fination of the Whigs from 170- till 17823 duty 

of a Min-fler to the Public; Lord Rockinghsm’s death, and charac: 
ter— Lord Shelburne’s appointment—Kefignations in .confequence of 
ut, &c. &e. &. 

MiscELLANEOUS | 

Art. 16. War with the Senfes ; or, Free Thoughts upon Snuff- 
taking. By a Friend to Female Beauty’®'8vo. 6d. Wilkie, 
17382. 

This Writer addreffes himfelf chiefly to the Ladies, whom he in- 
treats to leave it to the men to defile themfelves wich fnuff; ‘ and 
perhaps, fays he, when your example becomes more general, they 
may tn agreat meafure leave the practice: if they do not, may the 
following anathema fall on them! wiz. To be defpifed by the mof 
engaging and decent of your fex, for their folly and unnatural per- 
‘fing in this cdious cuflom.” With great zeal he inveighs againi 
the habit. He writes, we are told, neither for fame nor gain: if any 
pro&t accrues, it is to be immediately difpofed of to fome public cha- 
sity. His motives appear to be good ; and what he fays is not un- 
worthy of attention. 

Art. 17. Obfervations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, tend- 
ing to prove that they were really written by him and other ancient 
Authors. ‘To which are added, Remarks on the Appendix of the 
Editor of Rowley’s Poems. 8vo. 18. 6d. Batharit. 1782, 


We are informed by an Advertifement, that thefe ‘ Ob/ervations 
came 
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came into the hands of the Editor upon the death of the Writer of 
them:’ and that a very learned fiiend of the deceafed had written 
the Remarks on the Appendix [by Mr. Tyrrwhitt], and had given 
his permiffion to the Editor to annex them to this pamphlet. 

The ticle fufticiently expreffes the Author's defign. As to the exe- 
cution, it is, at leaft, decent and candid; though nothing is ad- 
vanced that materially affets the leading arguments by which we 
have attempted to prove, that the poems attributed to Rowley are 
the fpurious productions of a modern Mule. 


B.. 
Art. 18. Curfory Obfervations on the Poems attributed to Thomas 


Rowley, a Prieft of the 15th Century. With fome Remarks on the 

Commentaries on thofe by the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Milles, Dean of 

Exeter, and Jacob Bryant, Efq; and a falutary Propofal addrefled 

to the Friends of thofe Gentlemen. 8vo. 18, 6d. Nichols. 1782. 

Thefe * Curfory Obfervations’ were firft publithed in that valuable 
mifcellany the Gentleman’s Magazine, We read them there with much 
pleafure ; and have only to exprefs our general approbation of them; 
referring the Reader, who would with for the more particular enter- 
tertainment, and information they afford, either to the magazine or 
the pamphlet in its prefent form. 

Art. 19. Stridiures upon a Pamphlet intitled “ Curfory Obferva- 
tions on the Poems attributed to Rowley.” With a Pofticript on 
Mr. Thomas Warton’s Enquiry into the fame Subject, By Ed- 
ward Burnaby Greene, Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1782. 
Chaos is come again! 

Art. 20. 4” Examination of the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley 

and William Canynge. With a Defeuce cf the Opinion of Mr. 

Warton. 8vo, is. 6d. Baldwin. 1782. 

An ingenious and well-written pamphlet. The Author is a man 
of tafte and judgment ; but not deeply verfed in old tnglifh lore. It 
would be needlefs to give a particular view of his argument, becauf 
every part of it hath been difcuffed before. 

Art. 21. Rowley and Chatterton in the Shades: or, Nugz anti- 
quz et nove. A new Elyfian Interlude, in Profe and Verie.¥ 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Becket. 1782. 

The thought is very happy; and the dialogue is fupported with 
humour and ingenuity. The Author hath an elegant turn for poetry, 
though his imitations are very unlike the originals: we muft indeed 
except the imitation of Pierce Plowman, which is truly characteriftic 
of the manner of that ancient Englith bard. 

While the antiquaries are dancing in circles, under the direction 
of Leland, the Matter of the Ceremonies, our Author fuppofes that 
their folemnities are interrupted by the fhade of a youNG POET, 
who rufhes in, and fings the following 


IRREGULAR ODE: 


‘ *Tis done :—the MIGHTY STRIPLING gave the word, 
Inftant round Kriftol’s crowded mart 
Beams o! celeftial glory dart, 
And to each kindling breaft poetic flames impart. 
Give 
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Give me the harp, he cried, of thoufand ftrings! 
Echo, from her mountain cell, 
O’er defert heath or fhadowy dell, 
The repercuflive notes in varying paufes brings. 
Th’ obedient Power of infpiration heard. 
Now fwell the ftrains in accent bold ; 
Now tun’d to artlefs woe 
Let the foft numbers mufically flow ; 
Or to the praife of heroes old, 


Let freedom’s war-fong found in thundrous terror roll’d. 


Far hence all idle rhymes, 
The tafte of none but giddy-paced times ; 
In manlier modes I ftrike the deep-ton’d lyre, 

And other joys infpire. 
Whence is this ardour? what new motion bodes 

My agonizing foul ? 
t is decreed : 

Illufion come, work thy all-potent deed, 
And deal around the land thy fubtle dole. 

Be the folemn fubje& dreit 

In antique numbers, antique vett ; 
In Time’s proud fpoils right gorgeoufly array’d ; 
With many a ftrange conceit and lore profound, 
There be the bookman’s fapient art difplay’d, 
While Folly gapes, and Wonder ftares around, 
See Fancy wafts her radiant forms along, 
Borne on the plume fublime of everlafting fong. 


Brave Richard calls *: the crefcent falls ; 
He rears the crofs; the nations bow: 
Vengeance, arife! great Bawdin + dies; 
Awful be the notes and flow. 
Juga’s ¢ woes demand the ftrain ; 
Shall female forrow ftream in vain? 
Ah deck with myrtle wreaths that baplefs herfe. 
Nor let fainted Charity §, 
Godlike maid with upcait eye, 
Unheeded pafs without one votive verfe. 


Grief ’s a plant of every clime, 
Call’d into birth from earlieft time; 
Soon it fhoots a branching tree, 
Water’d with tears of mifery. 
Change, my lyre, thy numbers change, 
And give afpiring thought an ampler range, 
In bufkin’d pomp appear 
Dread #:}la’s || regal form ; 
Fate ftalking in the rear 
Prepare the iron ftorm. 
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~ * Rowley’s Ecl. 2d. 


t Elinourne and Juga. §§ Ballad of Charitie, 
|} ZElla, a tragical interlude ; and Godwyn, a tragedy, 





+ The death of Sir Charles Bawdin. 
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Mark where the Norman canvas {wells afar, 
And wafts the deftin’d troops to Albion’s ftrand ; 
Hear, Harold *, hear! the diftant found is war; 
War, that fhall fweep thee from thy native land. 
The meafure’s clos’d, the work difpos’d ; 
Hang the recording tablet high ! 
The colours mix; the foul they fix; 
Confeft before th’ entranced eye. 
Confirm, Pierian powers, the bold defign ; 
And ftamp with ROWLEY’s name each confecrated line. 


POETICAL. 


ham in the Reign of William Rufus. ‘To which is added, by the 

Editor, an Account of the Difcovery, and Hints towards a Vindi- 

cation of the Authenticity of the Poems of Offian and Rowley. 

8vo. 1s. Bew. 1782. 

The ballad alludes to the unratural conteft between Great Britain 
and America. It is a pleafing and poetical piece; but fo entirely 
modern in form, verfification, and language, that we were rather fur 
prifed to fee it in any view connected with the names of Turgottus 
and Rowley. —We expected fomething of wit and plaufibility in the 
Account of the Difcovery, &c. but were totally difappointed; and to 
‘refer to a proverb with which this pamphlet e/egantly concludes, we 
could neither find /auce for the goofe, nor fauce for the gander. 
Art. 23. An Elegiac Poem: in different Meafures, without 

Rhime. 4to. ts. 6d. Faulder. 

This poem is ‘ in memory of an amiable and virtuous wife.” The 
fubject naturally exe:r ots it from the feverity of criticifm. 
Art. 24. Ode on the taking of Minorca. Addrefled to the ho- 

nourable James Murray. 4to, 2s. 6d. Debrett. 

Were the execution of this panegyrical ode equal to the zeal with 
which it is apparently written, it might difpute the palm of excel- 
lence with any compofition of the kind either in ancient or mo- 
dern times. It is, however, not a contemptible performance. 

Art. 25. Albion Triumphant; or, Admiral Rodney’s Victory 
over the French Fleet. A Poem. By J. N. Puddicombe, M. A. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 

Though this, like the laft mentioned poem, is not a contemptible 
performance, it rarely rifes above mediocrity. 

Art. 26. The Flames of Newgate; or the New Miniftry. 4to. 

3s. Southern, 1782. . 

A general fatire on the old minifiry and their conneétions, and a 
panepyric onthe new. It is dull. tedious, nonfenfical, and prophane. 
We were furprifed to hear that this is the work of Mr. Badini, from 
whom better things might be expected. He fhould confine his Mufe 
to the Italian Opera. 
Art. 27. Anticipation. By Homer. Tranflated from the original 

Greek, by Alexander Pope, Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1782. 

This is the pooreft attempt at fubfticuted wit we recollect ever to 
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Art. 22. The Prophecy of Queen Emma, An ancient Ballad 


lately difcovered, written by Johannes Turgottus, Prior of Dur- 
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have met with. It is an application of paflages in Pope’s Homer tg 


modern chara@ters. re 


Art. 28. Viater, a Poem: or; a Journey from London to 
Scarborcugh,; by the way of York. With Notes hiftorical and to. 
pographical. 4to, 2s. 6d. Becket. 1782. 

Viator’s Pegafus is little better than a poft-horfe. * His verfive de. 
ficiencies,’ however, as he expreffes himfelf, * are in fome degree 
fupplied by the narrative notes,’ containing local anecdotes of thofé 
parts of the country through which he pafles. l 
Art. 29: Abelard to Eloija. A Poetical Epiftle, newly at- 

tempted. gto. 1s. Bew. 1782. 

The Letters of Abelard and Eloifa are well known: from thefe 
this poem is taken. The Author, however, is not a mere copyiif. 
Could we for a while forget the Epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard, it 
might be thought not a fecond-rate performance, 

Art. 30. Pleafure: a Satire. gto. 2s. Debrett. 1782. 

The motto to this poem is, Nocet empta dolore voluptas; the mean- 
ing of which is, Pleafure (7. ¢. Pleafure, a fatire, price two fhillings) 
js not worth the purchafe. The doétrines of this heavy fatire are, 
that the nation is ruined by pleafure; and, if it is to be faved, is to 
be faved by Lord Shelburne. 

DRAMATIC. | 

Art. 31. The Candidate; a Farce, in Two Ads. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. By J. Dent. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1782. 

The main incident of Goldfmith’s diverting play called ‘* Shé 
froops to conquer,” always appeared, to judicious readers and {pecta- 
tors, to‘be rather farcical, The pleafantries of The Candidate, for 
it has fome pleafantries, are founded on the very fame incident re- 
werfed, viz. an inn fuppofed to be a private houfe, inftead of a pri- 
vate houfe iuppofed to beaninn. A leading miftake of this kind 
naturally produces a number of fubordinate blunders and double 
meanings, which tend to conflitute a drama full of that fpirit of egui- 
vogue {fo much in fafhion; calculated indeed to excite laughter, and 
a powerful engine in comedy; but when ufed as the main fpring, 
and carried too far, reducing comedy to farce, and degrading farce 
into Bartlemy droll. The Prologue, which hinges on the title of the 
farce, has fome happy turns. 


OVEL. 
Art. 32. Wilmot; or the Pupil of Folly. 4 Vols. Small 
8vo. 108, Lane. 1782. 


Though this novel may not be diftinguifhed from the general herd 
of fuch publ cations either by originality of incident or character, it 
has a property which, in works of this kind, is not always to be met 
with—it is perfectly harmlefs; and may, therefore; with fafety be 
indulged in by fuch readers as, labouring under a mental chlorogs, 
make a pratice of gratifying their appetite with every thing that 
comes in their way. 

ASTRONOMICAL, 

Art. 33. upiter and Saturn, their Appearance in the Heavens, 
and Influence cn the Earth; with ealy D.rections for viewing 
thole 
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thofe Planets every clear Night, either with the naked Eve or Ve- 

lefcope. To which are added, the Phenomena of the Harveit 

Moon, and other heavenly Bodies; alfo, a Defcription of the new 

difcovered Planet. The Second Edition, 12mo. 1s. Wahler. 

782. , 

The Author tells us, in his Preface, that his ‘ defign is to render 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies as clear to every sational mind, 
as the Great Author has rendered them con{picuous to every human 
eye.’ Such a defign is certainly praife-worthy: and we fincercly wih 
we could comp!iment him {o far as to fay he had fucceeded; or (as he 

romifes us feveral other treatifes on fimilar fubjects) that he ts likely 
do fo. He will pardon us, becaufe we do it with the beit intentions, 
for pointing out to him the following errors, out of many which he 
has committed in the performance beiore us, huuble as % is. 

Page 13, he tells his readers, that though Jupiter and Satern ‘ aps 
pear not more than two yards diftant, they are in reality 5° 25, oF 
325 Engli/h miles.” They would be 325 geographical miles apart if 
they were upon the furface of the earth: as things are, they are al-~ 
molt as many millions of Eoglifh miles from one another, P.18, ke 
brings Milton to vouch for Kennedy’s whimfical rotion concerning 
the time of the year whea the Almighty was pleafed to create this 
fyftem ; becaufe he fays the Sun was firit feen in the Esft. Milron 
only means, that the Sun was firit feen in the morning ; for the Fatt 
has no relation to one point of the ecliptic more than another. P. 20, 
he drops into the fame miftake he did p. 13, in fuppofing that be- 
caufe che moon’s mot On is 13% in 24 hours, it is therefore about too 
miles, inttead of 43,coc. P. 36, he fays, © latitude means our dif- 
tance from any place, either North or Scuth.” It is the diltance from 
no place bui the equator. P. 70, he tells us the diftance of the earth 
from the Sun is 7 millions of miles, inftead of 93 cr 94 millions; 
and, p. 74, that the proper mcticn which Ar&turus, and {ome other 
of the fixed ftars are now known to have, was difcovered by Mr. 
Herfchal’s large telefcope, which magnifies 6500 times! but altrono-~ 
mers were well aware of fuch motion long before Mr. Herfchal wae 
heard of as an aflronomer, and probably before he was born. P. 48, 
he fays © the Moon attracts the ocean at her new and full;’ but she 
Moon does not attraét the ocean move at thefe times than any other: 
it is the attraction of the Sun that aéts in conjunétion with her’s at 
thefe times; and oppofes it at the guadra:ions. He maintains alfo, 
that the hot weather, which we generally experience towards the 
middle and Jatier end of July, is caufed by the Dog-ftar’s rifing with 
the Sun, &c. &c, Indeed, the whole drift of this publication is to 
perfuade us that the bad weather, and diforders, which we have ex- 
perienced in the courfe of the foregoing {pring and fummer, have 
been all occafioned by the conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, which w/] happen in November next, in what the old aftro- 
logical gentry call the fery trigon: but this being a fubjeét which we 
are not qualified to decide on, we fhall taxe our leave of the Author 
with this piece of wholefome advice. —Behold thou art whole: fin co 
mcre , hino ce thee.’ 

re, lett a worfe thieg come unto thee. Wa. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


fiant reader and admirer, 
Aug. 234, 1782. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Jo th AuTHORS of the MonTHLY Reviey, 


N your Review of Barbut on Infeés, you fpeak of fome remedies 

which he has pointed out for the deftruétion of bugs and fleas, 

a You have not mentioned what thefe remedies are. If, therefore, you 
would allot a fmall corner at the end of your next Review to the in- 

fertion of them, you will oblige many, and in particular your con. 


* * We hhould be glad to oblige this Correfpondent, but, 
in fo doing, we fhould di/odlige Mr. Barbat, or his Bookéfeller, Be. 
fide, it might be deemed making too free with the profeflional myfte. 
ries of thofe learned gentlemen, the bug-dottors, and vermin-killers, 
of this great metropolis, who are a numerous body, and (for aught 
we know) one of the worfoipful city- companies. 
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are wanted. 


+++ In anfwer to J. M. who dates from Norwich, we have to ob: 
ferve, that we are often folicited to mention the prices of foreign 
books ; and have as often declared to our Readers, that we find this 
a tafk too difficult for us to execute. The prices of foreign books, 
in England, are not fixed by the importers, like thofe of our own pub- 
lications ; and as for ourfelves, we are frequently fupplied by friends, 
Sometimes we do put down the firft coft of fuch articles as we purchafe, 
when they are immediately paid for; but in common we know not 
the expence till a general bill arrives from abroad, with the cha 
of importation ; and then it is too late for the Review. 

. W. likewife wifhes that we would always inform our Readers, at 
which of the London Bookfellers they could buy the foreign publi- 
cations that are reviewed. This, too, can feldom be done, as we 
often review the foreign books before any number of copies are im- 
ported here. Thofe who would become purchafers muft, therefore, 
| enquire, or defire their Bookfellers to enquire, of the importers of 
4 foreign books ;—who will always furnith, or procure whatever articles 











over without further notice, 


*,° Philotaxews thinks that a General Index to the firft 60 vols 
of our Review * might be done at a very {mall expence.’ A very 
Small expence is an indefinite expreflion. We think the expence would 
be VERY CONSIDERABLE, and the fale very dimited.—The rett of this 
Correfpondent’s letter being more cavalier than polite, muft be pafled 









Hi tory of Birmingham in our next. 
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t> The Continuation of the American Farmer’s Letters, and the 








